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THIS SECRET SOCIETY 


HE APOSTOLATE of 

Prayer for Seminarians is 
an earnest plea for fervent 
prayer for the success of the 
most important work of the 
Church—the training of our 
priests. It comes as a re- 
sponse to the Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness Pius XI on the 
Catholic Priesthood, in which the Holy Father 
joins to “an affectionate and earnest solicitude 
toward those who have the commission to be 
‘the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world,’” a fatherly thought for “those dearly 
beloved young students who are being educated 
in the shadow of the sanctuary and who are 
preparing themselves for this most noble 
charge, the holy priesthood.” 

Not only the Supreme Pastor of souls but 
every bishop of the Church understands per- 
fectly that his chief responsibility, the most im- 
portant of all his duties, the one for which he 
will be called upon by God to render the most 
strict account, is the work of the seminary, the 
training of his future priests. 


Our Divine Lord, before calling His Apostles, 
spent the whole night in prayer: “And it came 
to pass in those days that He went into a moun- 
tain to pray, and He passed the whole night in 
the prayer of God. And when day was come, 
He called unto Him His disciples: And He chose 
twelve of them (whom also He called Apos- 
tles).” Our Divine Master, Who possessed a 
perfect sense of values, considering the work of 
the first seminary too important to be intrust- 
ed to others, Himself spent three years prepar- 
ing the first seminarians to meet a licentious, 
pagan world—a world in many respects similar 
to the one in which we are living today. Is 
there any reason why the work of the seminary 
today should be less important than that of the 
first seminary, to which Our Lord gave more 
time and attention than to any other work of 


Condensed from “Apostolate of 
Prayer for Seminarians” by the 
Raphael 
The subject is most 
timely just now, when hundreds 
of seminarians 
their studies for another year. 
Copies of the booklet can be ob- 
tained from THE GRAIL. 


Rt. Rev. 
j F & 


His public life while on earth?” 
If we but consider for a mo- 
ment the radical changes that 
have taken place in the world 
during the last half-century 
through new discoveries and 
inventions, and how the occa- 
sions of pleasure, and pro- 
portionately the occasions of sin, have been 
multiplied, it will help us to realize how timely 
is an Apostolate of Prayer for Seminarians. 
The young man of today in preparing for the 
priesthood has both “farther to come from and 
farther to go to.” Seminary training that was 
in every way satisfactory some years ago is en- 
tirely inadequate today. Priests of the present 
generation must be truly Christlike. If they 
are to be successful spiritually, their mortified 
lives must oppose the pleasure-loving people of 
our day. They should be truly “other Christs.” 
The holiness of their lives will prove to be a 
most powerful means in winning souls. It is 
very clear that more is expected of our semi- 
naries today than ever before in the history of 
our country. 


Markham, 


are resuming 


To insure this necessary training of can- 
didates for the priesthood, Our Holy Father ad- 
vises us to make use of the most effective of all 
means—prayer. And this is precisely the ap- 
peal that the Apostolate of Prayer for Semi- 
narians makes. His Holiness says: “Although 
it remains unquestionably true that mere num- 
bers should not be the chief concern of those 
engaged in the education of the clergy, at the 
same time all should do their utmost to increase 
the ranks of strong and zealous workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord; the more so, as the moral 
needs of the society are growing greater instead 
of less. Of all the means to this noble end the 
easiest and the most effective is prayer. This 
is, moreover, a means within the power of 
everyone. It should be assiduously used by all, 
as it was enjoined by Jesus Christ Himself: 
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‘The harvest, indeed, is great but the laborers 
are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that He send forth laborers into His 


you are going to do will be done purely for God 
and for souls. It is entirely sufficient that God 
knows who you are and what good works you 


harvest.’ What pray- 
er could be more ac- 
ceptable to the Sa- 
cred Heart of our 
Saviour? What pray- 
er is more likely to 
be answered as 
promptly and boun- 
teously as this, which 
meets so nearly the 
burning desire of 
that Divine Heart? 
‘Ask, therefore, and 
it will be given unto 
you.’ Ask for good 
and holy priests, and 
Our Lord will not re- 
fuse to send them to 
His Church, as He 
has ever done 
throughout the cen- 
turies.” 

How to Become a 
Member: 

1. The list of 
members is kept in 
heaven. There is no 
particular reason for 
keeping this list here 
no earth. The work 


The Holy Priesthood 


The priest is the minister of Christ, an instrument, 
that is to say, in the hands of the Divine Redeemer. 
He continues the work of the redemption in all its 
world-embracing universality and divine efficacy, that 
work that wrought so marvellous a _ transformation 
in the world. 


The Christian, at almost every important stage of 
his mortal career, finds at his side the priest with power 
received from God, in the act of communicating or in- 
creasing that grace which is the supernatural life of 
his soul. 


The priest accompanies the Christian throughout the 
pilgrimage of this life to the gates of Heaven. He 
accompanies the body to its resting place in the grave 
with rites and prayers of immortal hope. And even 
beyond the threshold of eternity he follows the soul to 
aid it with Christian suffrages, if need there be of 
further purification and alleviation. Thus, from the 
cradle to the grave the priest is ever beside the faithful, 
a guide, a solace, a minister of salvation and dispenser 
of grace and blessing. 


The priest brings home to young and old the fleeting 
nature of the present life; the perishableness of earth- 
ly goods; the value of spiritual foods and of the im- 
mortal soul; the severity of divine judgment; the 
spotless holiness of the divine gaze that reads the hearts 
of all; the justice of God which “will render to every 
man according to his work.” 


Pope Pius XI 


perform for Him. 

2. There are no 
dues. It might not 
be out of place, how- 
ever, to remind those 
to whom God has 
given temporal pos- 
sessions that they 
cannot bequeath 
them to a more 
worthy cause than 
the education and 
training of  semi- 
narians. 

3. You become a 
member of the Apos- 
tolate by kneeling be- 
fore the tabernacle 
and promising God— 
not, however, under 
pain of sin—that you 
will pray every day 
for all seminarians 
throughout the 
world, but especially 
for those ot your 
own diocese, that all 
may become holy, 
zealous, and learned 
priests of God. 


The Irish Have a Word for It 


W. S. 


One of the most healthful and cheapest of commodi- 
ties is generous appreciation of others. The Irish call 
it blarney, and it is the art of implying a compliment 
with such delicacy and wit that the person will not feel 
offended, or embarrassed. 

After all, there is nothing which the compliment- 
starved soul craves more than a little blarney of praise 
now and then. Your married love will keep the flavor 
of first-love the longer if you try it on each other, 
husband and wife. And you, employer, will get better 
work out of your helpers if you use the blarney gener- 
ously. You do not have to lie to each other. Just try 
and observe the good in others, and do not be so slow 
to acknowledge it. 

Appreciation of others is like the sunshine which 
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flowers need to grow beautiful in. Use the blarney. 
It will pay you natural and spiritual dividends, for 
Holy Scripture says that “A kind word is better than 
the most expensive gift.” 

If appreciation came in time we would have fewer 
broken hearts and broken homes. And fewer people 
would go down that black passage-way of suicide. Do 
not be like the business executive, hard-boiled and 
worldly, whose silly boast was that he never praised 
any man, or any of his help, and got just as much out 
of them. One day his private secretary committed 
suicide leaving a note behind on his desk: “I WORKED 
HARD FOR YOU FOR THIRTY YEARS, AND 
NEVER GOT A SINGLE WORD OF APPRECIA- 
TION OR ENCOURAGEMENT. I’M FED UP.” 
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“TO BURN A CANDLE” 


A. M. Burrage 


HERE was nothing about it in the early 

morning paper. Ernie Dale bought one, 
partly to see, and partly to hide behind, during 
his complicated and rather aimless journey 
across London. He had taken literally the ad- 
vice which used to leap from the boardings: 
“Travel by tram, ’bus and tube.” 

No, there was nothing about it, even in the 
columns which were not dedicated to dog-racing, 
horse-racing and the reminiscences of senile ex- 
pugilists. Perhaps they hadn’t had time to put 
it in. Perhaps Mike O’Dowd was so wunim- 
portant in the scheme of things that his name 
didn’t get into the papers even when he was 
murdered. Perhaps the police were making the 
papers keep it dark in order to further some 
subtle and malevolent scheme of their own. 
Ernie Dale was apprehensively inclined towards 
the latter explanation. You see, he was on the 
run. He had killed his man. 

It had happened the night before. He was 

one of a gang of youths, the unlicked cubs of a 
jungle east of Mansion House, all work-shy and 
fond of spending, good wasted material, perish- 
ing for want of proper handling, brave enough 
lads who lacked the skill to pick up a living in 
the prize ring. Mike O’Dowd was the leader 
of another gang, and there had been trouble 
between him and Ernie over a girl. 
_ Ernie had not wanted the girl himself, but 
it came natural to try to take away from Mike 
anything that Mike happened to want. So 
when they met they were bound to fight, and 
that had happened just after closing-time last 
night in an alley at the back of the “Plume of 
Feathers.” Fortunately none of Mike’s friends 
was with him, or the fight would have spread 
to the dimensions of a civil war. But some of 
Ernie’s mates were there to see fair play, and 
for once they had been so scandalously fair as 
to let Ernie get the worst of it. Then had 
Ernie drawn his gun and brought it down on 
the head of his rival... . 

They couldn’t feel a heart-beat nor a pulse 
stirring. He was as dead as butcher’s meat 
they had whispered, and looked at each other 
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out of frightened eyes. Murder was murder. 
Nobody minded going to prison. You were a 
bit of a hero when you came out. But when 
you got in for killing a man you never did come 
out. So they had slunk away by twos and 
threes to meet in another alley and discuss the 
matter in whispers. The verdict was unani- 
mous: Ernie would have to run for it. So 
Ernie had. 


He could trust his friends not to betray him 
willingly, but the police had nasty, under- 
handed ways of getting hold of information. 
They were quite capable of getting hold of a 
couple of the gang who owned guilty conscien- 
ces and saying: “Now, Alf and Bert, you know 
who done in young Mike O’Dowd. We know 
who done that little joke with the slot machines 
at Lambeth last week. It means hard labour 
if you come inside this time. Better be good 
boys and save yourselves a lot of trouble.” 


And there was no doubt that Alf and Bert, 
under the catechism of these inquisitors, would 
slowly and unwillingly deliver up piecemeal the 
required information. Ernie knew quite well 
what he would do if he were in their place. 


So he was on the run and in quest of a hiding- 
place, but whither he was to run and where he 
was to hide were problems which he had yet to 
solve. To begin with, one cannot run very far 
on eighteen and threepence. He had the sense 
to know that his accent and appearance would 
render him conspicuous in the country or in 
any of the large towns. The police would see 
and pick him as easily as one sees and picks a 
ripe blackberry among all the reds and greens. 

For many hours he had been racking his 
brain to think of that safe and certain hiding- 
place where he could remain indefinitely and 
where none would dream of looking for him. 
He had always esteemed himself as a very 
clever fellow, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary when it came to pitting his wits against 
those of the police. He had always thought 
that some day circumstances would make a 
fugitive of him, and had imagined himself en- 
joying the sport of it. The reality was other- 
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wise. He was just a jumpy, frightened youth 
who bade fair soon to be in a condition to start 
at his own shadow. 

To begin with, he had got nothing out of the 
crime from the consequences of which he was 
now trying to hide. He had not meant to kill 
Mike O’Dowad. He had only meant to stop Mike 
from knocking him about, and he had succeeded 
too effectually. Not that that mattered. Police 
and magistrates, judges and jury, weren’t going 
to believe that story. All for nothing he had 
put his neck into the noose; and the subtle 
means of escape, and the brilliantly-conceived 
hiding-place, eluded the brain which had played 
him false now that a crisis was come. 


In the middle afternoon he found himself 
wandering in a back street in Hammersmith— 
or was it West Kensington? He couldn’t be 
sure. He did not know that end of the town. 
He only knew that he was still in London, still 
at home. In flying, a natural instinct had car- 
ried him from east to west. The “rozzers” 
wouldn’t be looking for him down that way yet. 
They wouldn’t seem to trouble much for the 
first day or two. They’d comb his old haunts, 
question his friends before spreading their net 
far afield. He knew them! 


As he wandered, shaken and irresolute, he 
saw a man emerge from a building of new and 
drabbish bricks through a high, arched door 
with a round handle. He knew that the build- 
ing must be a church, and as the man who came 
out merely pushed the door behind him and let 
the latch click, it followed that the church was 
open. This fact presented Ernie with an idea. 


Here at least was a place where he could sit 
quiet, secure from interruption or observation, 
and feel perfectly secure while he considered 
his position. Nobody would look for Ernie 
Dale inside a church! He could stay there for 
as long as he liked, and feel safe, and think out 
his next move. Not altogether with the 
Middle Ages did the churches cease to be 
sanctuaries of refuge. 

He approached the door, looked cautiously 
up and down the road, and, finding that no one 
was glancing in his direction, turned the handle 
and entered. 


There was no human being in the church 
save himself. Inside, it was strangely quiet 
and peaceful. There was a sensation of leav- 
ing the world behind him when he closed the 
door. A funny-looking church it seemed to him. 
He had been taken to church as a boy by a 
missionary lady whom it had seemed good 
policy to humour, but that church was very 
different from this. 

Close to the door by which he had entered 
were two queer boxes, each fitted with two 
doors. Around the sides, at intervals of a few 
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paces were—“sort of carved pictures” he de- 
scribed them to himself. Opposite him was a 
large altar before which glimmered and flick- 
ered the smallest possible flame in a glass 
lamp that hung from the ceiling. On either 
side there was a little altar with a statue over 
it. One was of a bearded man in Eastern robes 
bearing over his shoulder something which 
Ernie would never have guessed to represent 
a lily. Nor would he have guessed that the 
statue represented St. Joseph. It is doubtful 
if he had ever heard of St. Joseph. 


But he knew the Lady standing on a pedestal 
above the little altar on his right. He knew her 
by the Child in her arms. He had had some 
religious instruction from the missionary lady. 
He remembered her telling him, with consider- 
able disapproval, that Roman Catholics and a 
misguided section of her own church “worship- 
ped the Virgin.” He turned to his right and 
walked a little way down the aisle. In a de 
tached way, which made him half forgetful of 
his own trouble, he was curious and interested. 
He sidled into a pew and studied the statue. 


As an object of art it was probably worthless. 
It had all the garishness of cheap Italian crafts- 
manship. Our Lady was represented as being 
robed in blue and white. Above her was a sec- 
tion of sky spangled with white and gold 
painted stars. But it served devotional pur- 
poses. It served even to interest, and then 
soothe, the troubled mind of Ernie Dale. 


The Lady looked straight down on one, 
serenely and kindly, as if she heard and under- 
stood just what one’s heart was trying to say. 
She looked as if she knew all about one, and 
was sorry for one. She looked as if she knew 
that Ernie Dale hadn’t meant to kill Mike 
O’Dowd; and if she knew that, surely God 
knew it too. 

He had never quite disbelieved in God. God 
was Somebody Who rewarded you after you 
were dead, or sent you to burn forever in a 
great pit full of fire. But you didn’t die until 
you were quite old, so what was the use of 
troubling while you were young? Now, under 
the shadow of the rope, he thought otherwise. 


Unless he was lucky and got away he was 
going to be arrested and tried for the murder 
of Mike O’Dowd.. He’d go before the beak, and 
then before the judge and jury, and all his 
friends would talk of nothing else and boast of 
having known him. And then one morning 
he’d be taken out of his cell and stood on a trap- 
door, and there’d be a sensation of falling, and 
a swift jerk, and then.... 


If God really existed and knew everything, 
what would then become of Ernie Dale? He 
couldn’t remember ever having done anything 
of which a respectable person would approve. 
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He’d be thrown straight into the pit of fire, un- 
less God thought he’d been punished enough 
already, knowing that he hadn’t meant to kill 
Mike O’Dowd. It began to comfort him to 
think that God must know that he hadn’t meant 
to kill Mike. 


There was nothing at hand to help him to 
visualise the Supreme Being. That flickering 
light in the sanctuary hinted only at Mystery. 
But the kind-faced Lady—she looked as if she 
knew, and—that was enough. She looked as if 
she knew that a fellow hadn’t much chance to 
run straight if he were dragged up in a slum, 
and often had to steal or go hungry, and seldom 
met or talked to anybody who wasn’t a thief or 
worse. She knew all that, and she knew he 
hadn’t meant to do in young Mike. When the 
time came, she looked as if she might remind 
God of that. At least there was no harm in 
asking her. 


So Ernie Dale uttered his first impromptu 
prayer. 


“’Ere, Lady,” he whispered, “God can do 
everything, so ask ’im to make it so as it didn’t 
‘appen. Or if that won’t do, tell ’Im I didn’t 
mean to do it. You knows I didn’t mean to do 
it. And don’t let me get copped. Don’t let me 
get copped.” 


After which, the burdened heart of Ernie 
Dale became sore and yet happy. It felt like a 
raw wound to which some healing unguent had 
just been applied. And confidence came, and 
hope and new-born courage. Somebody knew 
and completely understood. 


But when the latch of the church door clicked 
out loudly, he started like a hooked fish and 
looked fearfully over his shoulder. Relief 
flowed over him once again. It was only a girl, 
and a poor girl at that, in the shabby finery of 
a servant in her out-of-doors clothes. 


She was not beautiful; indeed, she was very 
nearly the reverse of beautiful. She was an 
undersized, black-haired shrimp of a girl with 
a shapeless figure and a muddy complexion. 
She came down the aisle on tip-toe, entered a 
pew just in front of Ernie and before the Lady 
altar, sank on to her knees and buried her face 
in her hands. He saw her bless herself, touch- 
ing her brow and breast with hasty fingers, and 
wondered what it meant. Then guessing that 
it was correct to kneel as she did, he too sank 
to his knees. 

In that attitude he repeated his former pray- 
er, almost word for word, as if it were part of 
a ritual which he had just devised, but added 
a little more. 

“I’m sorry I bin wicked. Gimme another 
chance and I’ll go straight. Straight I will.” 

It was not in Ernie’s temperament to pray 
long and earnestly. He had his hands over his 
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eyes, and soon he found himself watching the 
girl in front of him through his open fingers. 
He saw her rise on her knees, and fumble in- 
side a purse. Then she stood up, turned, and 
came softly towards him until she stood at his 
elbow. To his surprise he found that she was 
holding out half-a-crown towards him. 

“Could you change that, please?” she whisp- 
ered. 

He examined his capital and shook his head. 

“Sorry, Miss,” he muttered. “What d’you 
want change for?” 

“To burn a candle.” 

“What for? Plenty of light, ain’t there?” 

She looked at him incredulously, and then 
with a sort of understanding severity. 

“You aren’t a Catholic,” she said. 

He saw that he was caught out and shook 
his head. | 

“’Ow much d’you want?” he asked. 

“Tuppence.” 

“Then ’ere y’are.” 

She drew back a little. 

“No, it must be my tuppence. 
you goin’ soon?” 

He hesitated and nodded. 

“Then if you wouldn’t mind lendin’ me the 
tuppence and comin’ out with me when I go I 
could get change and pay you back.” 

He handed her the required coins and watch- 
ed what she did with curiosity and a growing 
interest. Rum sort of church, this was! You 
didn’t know what people were going to do next. 
Before Our Lady’s statue was an iron ring 
bearing many empty candle-sticks. He saw the 
girl drop her coppers into the slot of a money 
box, take a candle from another box beside it, 
slip it into one of the empty candle-sticks and 
light it. What was that for? Rummy, he call- 
ed it! 

She knelt again, but presently she rose and 
looked inquiringly at him. He too stood up, 
intimating that he was ready to depart. After 
all, he could return later to this haven of peace, 
and think. 

Outside the church door she became a differ- 
ent being, and spoke in her natural tone, in a 
Cockney accent in which there lingered the last 
traces of a Dublin brogue. 

“Are you bein’ instructed’ by 
Murphy?” she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“Then what was you doin’ in church?” 

“I just came in,” he said simply. “It’s a 
rummy turn-out, ain’t it?” 

“You'll be comin’ again,” she said confidently. 
“There’s a shop on the corner where I can get 
change. Thanks for lending me the tuppence.” 


Unless—Are 


Father 
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“That’s aw right,” he grunted. “I don’t want 
it back.” 

“But you must ’ave it. 
candle, see?” 

Ernie didn’t see. 

“Why did you go and light it and leave it 
there?” he asked. ‘“Wasteful, I calls it.” 

She regarded the heathen severely but on the 
whole with patience. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. ‘“That’s 
my thanksgiving to Our Lady. When I wants 
to thank Our Lady for anything or to ask a 
favor I burns a candle.” 

“Oh, ah,” said Ernie. 

“I’m in service,” she volunteered, “and my 
missus let me out this afternoon to make my 
thanksgiving. I got a lot to be thankful for, 
I ’ave.” 

He laughed cynically. 

“’Ave you?” he asked. 
I ever ’eard say that.” 

“Got nothin’ to do with bein’ in service,” she 
answered quickly. “Me brother would have got 
better or else died whether I was in service or 
not. I got to thank Our Lady that he ain’t 
dead—an’ I know he wasn’t fit to die. If you’re 
in trouble you go to ’er and she won’t let you 
down, even if she don’t always give you what 
you asks for.” 

“Ah, I ain’t religious,” 
“Never seemed to ’ave much time for it. 
brother bin ill, then?” 

“Worse than that,” she answered. They'll 
change me ’arf-crown in this shop. I bin in 
"ere before.” 


She ran lightly up the two steps into the 
little sweets-and-tobacco shop on the corner and 
presently emerged and pressed two pennies into 
his hand. 


“Thanks,” she said shortly. “Well, so long.” 


“*Arf amo’, Miss. You was tellin’ me about 
your brother. You prayed and ’e got better. 
Supposin’ you ’adn’t prayed—. 


“Carn’t say. But I knelt down and asked 
Our Lady to intercede for ’im, that he might 
live, and as soon as I ’eard that he was gettin’ 
better I couldn’t do less than go to the church 
and thank her and burn a candle in her honour.” 

“What was the matter with your brother, 
then?” he asked. 

“’E lives in a rough place, where we all come 
from. Poplar. Larst night ’e was taken to 
the ’ospital for dead. ’E’d ’ad ’is ead bashed. 
Early this mornin’ they didn’t think ’e was goin’ 
to live. But he’s conscious now and doin’ fine. 
’E won’t give away the name of the feller as 
bashed ’im, but ’e says ’e won’t ’arf let ’im ’ave 
it when he sees ’im again.” 


Or else it ’ud be your 


“First girl in service 


Ernie confessed. 
Your 
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This was a narrative which, in the circum- 
stances, could hardly fail to intrigue the inter- 
est of Ernie Dale. 


“Wot’s your brother’s name?” 
breathlessly. 


‘Same as mine, silly. O’Dowd. Mike O’Dowd. 


Ernie stared at her incredulously. “Gor!” 
he exclaimed. Then he smiled. Then he laugh- 
ed outright. Then he sprang back and tossed 
his cap into the air. The girl regarded him 
with an air of mystification which was almost 
pain. 

“Don’t know what you’re so pleased about,” 
she said. “You don’t know him!” 

“Don’t I?” said Ernie. “Don’t I?” 

He caught his cap, laughed and tossed it 
again. 


“TI thought you’d gone barmy, or something, 
but if you really knows Mike—’Ere, don’t run 
orf like that! If you knows Mike, I wish— 
’Ere, where are you goin’?” 


He answered her over his shoulder. 


“Back to that there church. That’s where 
I’m goin’. e 


he asked 


I’m goin’ to burn a candle too! 


HE CAUGHT HIS’ CAP, 
LAUGHED, AND TOSSED IT 
AGAIN. 
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God Reads the Funnies 


Placidus Kempf, O. S. B. 


T SOUNDS funny, doesn’t it? But it may not be so 

funny after all. The reading of the so-called “funny 

papers,” or the gaudy comic section of the sheaf of 
our Sunday papers, has become such a serious occupa- 
tion with some people that it has taken on the semblance 
of a religious act. This Sunday morning exercise takes 
precedence over the reading of morning and mass 
prayers from their good-as-new prayerbook. Well, 
everyone to his own liking. 

But, are the “funnies” really funny? Do people real- 
ly read the comic section in order to be amused, or 
rather to see what travesty on life the idea-stripped 
mind of the comic strip artist has devised this time? 
There is the old definition of 
wit and humor. Wit laughs 
at people, humor laughs with 
people. Do we laugh at or 
with the comic characters? 
To see the laughable situa- 
tions in life, and to drain to 
the dregs the cup of a 
genuine, hearty laugh, as a 
toast to our or our neighbor’s 
follies, is a real tonic. It’s 
the best thing to do about it. 
But, what about our sense of 
humor with regard to the 
“funnies?” When the humor- 
meter is invented and at- 
tached to our faculty of 
risibility I wonder what its 
reading will show. 

Be all this as it may, I did 
not set out to chase this sub- 
ject down a blind alley. My 
purpose is to prove that God, 
too, reads the “funnies” on a 
Sunday morning. Omitting 
the comic (not to say—tragic) strip that lies abed until 
the last bell for the last mass on Sunday morning has 
ceased vibrating (and snores on); and the copy spread 
out on the shady banks of a stream, near his fishing 
pole (because the finny tribe seek their breakfast in 
the wee small hours of the morning), let us consider the 
copy that is spread out before the all-seeing eyes of 
God in the church at the early mass on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Facial beauty or deformity of features are not 
the object of God’s interest. They are the faces of His 
children, and every real parent loves his children—as 
they are. Neither is He concerned about the external 
adornment of the body—the facial makeup, the hat or 
bonnet, dress or suit, whether of the latest model or not. 
The acrobatic postures assumed by the worshippers, 
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God’s Clinic 


The doctor’s hope-inspiring door 
Long hours afflicted bodies rest, 
And patiently await their turn. 


Of speedy cure, and seek relief 

From maladies that torture, burn, 

And sear each limb and ligament with pain. 
They do not come and wait for help in vain. 


Where vigil candles glow 
Beside the marble altar stone, 
The doorstep to God’s clinic. 


For souls, racked on the grill of grief 

And tortured well-nigh to despair. 

He welcomes, yet—from dawn to dusk and gloom, 
These souls seek not His empty waiting room. 


—Placidus S. Kempf, 0O.S. B. 


THE GRAIL 


which should be a sign of the acts of worship of the 
soul, must offend His eye that loves beauty and the 
reverence befitting His exalted dignity. The main ob- 
ject of God’s searching glance and carefui scrutiny are 
the souls of those attending mass. 

Each human soul bears His image, His likeness. This 
image was once frightfully distorted, almost beyond 
recognition, by original sin. But the effects of the 
sacrament of baptism restored this image to its God- 
intended beauty. After baptism the soul was the mir- 
ror in which the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
beheld their own likeness, in the infused virtues of 
faith, hope and love. Then came the awakening of 
reason. The creature became 
responsible for his acts. The 
picture of God in his soul, 
like the one painted on the 
rubber ball of the child, could 
be distorted and disfigured. 
There was a lack of harmony 
between man’s will and God’s 
will, which made the first sin. 
With harmony gone, beauty 
was also disfigured or com- 
pletely destroyed. Instead of 
a beautiful, God-like life, 
lived according to His laws, 
there was grotesqueness and 
caricature. A glimpse into 
the soul will reveal the cause 
of the disorder. Maggie 
(Pride) with her beautiful 
daughter (Vanity) are giv- 
ing Jiggs (the Will) a merry 
chase. They are throwing 
things about and are break- 
ing up the furniture, includ- 
ing the mirror of the Blessed 
Trinity. The passions, left unruly by Adam’s sin, have 
grown up into a couple of Katzenjammer Kids and 
Dinglehoofer’s dog Schnapps that are always getting 
into trouble. Like hungry Wimpy they are craving 
to be satisfied according to their own tastes. Sensuality 
feeds on forbidden pleasures with more avidity than 
Popeye does on spinach, and its phenomenal power in- 
creases at a pace equal to that of the cartoonist’s 
pugilist, while Mutt and Jeff might well remind us of . 
our own smallness and the advantage our overgrown 
vices sometimes claim over us. And so on down the 
line. Each soul has its pet characters that appear 
again and again to perform their foolish antics. 

Yes, God reads the “funnies” on Sunday (and, in fact 
each) morning, but does He laugh? 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY RUINS, ST. JOSEPH’S CHAPEL 


OR TWO years I lived in a cottage perched on 
F the side of the Mendips looking across the fens 

to where Glastonbury Tor rose like an island in a 
sea of grass. The sea which once made Glastonbury 
a port has receded now and left the little town some 
miles inland. It lies in a sleepy country given over to 
the pasturing of cattle, which grow fat in these well 
watered meadows. Near by is the old cathedral city 
of Wells, where magenta-colored flowers grow on 
lichened walls and char-a-bancs filled with tourists dis- 
turb the quiet of this Somerset back-water. hi more 
senses than one the sea has retired from this pari of 
England. The West was once busy and flourishing; 
that was before the Industrial Revolution which drew 
population to the Midlands and the North. The build- 
ings such as the Wells cathedral and the Abbey ruins 
at Glastonbury were perforce left behind, as the tide, 
when it ebbs, leaves on the shore a line of debris mark- 
ing the height to which it rose. In still another sense 
the sea has left this corner of England high and dry, 
cherishing only the relics of its former glory. The Faith 
that had once its home here has ebbed, leaving the stone 
desolate. 

Glastonbury was once the glory of a Catholic land. 
Its Abbey was famous throughout Christendom. Of all 
the sites round which early piety lingered this was per- 
haps the best known and most loved. The place was 
associated with such names as those of St. Patrick and 
St. David. Here was the reputed resting-place of that 
King Arthur who, it was said, would rise again to vin- 
dicate the rights of his people, those Britons who, still 
clinging tenaciously to their native speech, now hold 
Wales. But of course the most famous of the legends 
associated with the Glastonbury country is that which 
tells how St. Joseph of Arimathea landed here bearing 
the precious burden of the sacred Chalice used at the 
institution of the Eucharist. It was just the kind of 
story the Celtic imagination loved and it was not long 
before the poets of that early time had conceived those 
Grail stories with which we have been familiarised. 
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The 


HOME 
of 
THE GRAIL 


Stanley B. James 


It is well to remember that it was the Grail which 
broke up Arthur’s Round Table. There is no more 
affecting part of the Arthurian story than that which 
tells how, one after the other, his knights, dazzled by the 
splendor of the heavenly vision, abandon their chival- 
rous adventures to go in quest of it.” ‘Alas,’ said King 
Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, ‘ye have nigh slain me with 
the avow and promise that ye have made; for through 
you ye have bereft me the fairest fellowship and the 
truest of knighthood that ever were seen together in 
any realm of the world; for when they depart from 
hence I am sure they all shall never meet more in this 
world, for they shall die many in the quest.’ “Knight- 
hood was the ideal of that age. The glamor of the 
Crusades in which its prowess was employed to preserve 
the Holy Land fascinated the youth Francis of Assisi. 
Even as late as the fourteenth century, Edward III of 
England was so deeply influenced by the Arthurian 
story that he built a Round Tower at Windsor, to be 
seen at this very day, to house a Company that was to 
emulate the deeds of the Round Table knights. But 
glamorous as knighthood was, the men of that time 
knew that there was a still higher ideal. The Quest of 
the Grail had sufficient splendor to eclipse the ad- 
venturous tales of mailed warriors.” 

Hilaire Belloc has affirmed his belief in the substan- 
tial truth of the story concerning St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. After admitting the presence of sheer fantasy 
in the legend, he goes on to say: “I see nothing im- 
possible or even improbable in these stories of wander- 
ings during the Apostolic age. People who sneer at the 
stories and think they are showing an ‘historical mind’ 
are doing the very reverse. They are unable to put 
themselves in the shoes of the men of the past time. It 
is certain that the effect produced by Our Lord’s 
ministry and Passion and Resurrection upon the com- 
paratively small circle which received the original im- 
pression of those tremendous things was very strong 
indeed. The proof is that the Church is to be found, 
within living memory of those events, spread through- 
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out civilization. It is certain that the men who received 
those impressions were burning to convey them to 
others at the expense of long journeys and of great 
perils. Why should they not have reached the limits of 
the West?” 

Certain it is that the story of St. Joseph’s arrival at 
this little Somersetshire port is of very early origin and 
exercised great influence. 

I have said that for two years I lived in sight of 
Glastonbury. They were momentous years for me, for 
it was during that time I was pondering the possibility 
of becoming a Catholic. Perhaps if my life had been 
wholly absorbed, as it was in part, by modern London 
with its ephemeral excitements and its pagan pleasures 
there would have been a different tale to tell. But when 
I got back to my cottage and looked across the fens to 
where Glastonbury Tor stood against the sky-line, hold- 
ing aloft the banner of the ancient Faith, London fell 
away and was forgotten. There was no electric light 
here to blot out the stars. Things more permanent 
than the daily sensations served up by the press re- 
asserted themselves. Was the beauty of the old story 
just the sunset glory, dying in the West, of a day that 
was over, or was the light it shed indicative of a dawn? 

The circumstances of the time helped to answer that 
question. Those two years witnessed the aftermath of 
the Great War. Wherever you went you saw men on 
crutches, but the signs of wreckage were more ominous 
than that. The War had given our civilization a jolt 
which had revealed hidden weaknesses before that un- 
suspected. The complacent belief in inevitable progress 
that had characterized the nineteenth century was dead. 
A Revolution had broken out in Russia which might 
have incalculable consequences. There was unrest 
among the Powers which showed how little to be relied 
upon was the Treaty supposed to guarantee peace. The 
promise of Liberalism had not been fulfilled and we 
were plainly entering a new age in which anything 
might happen. The whole world with its philosophies 
and cultures was in the melting pot. 

Under these circumstances some discerning spirits 
were beginning to look about for solid ground on which 
to build, for a fixed point by which to steer. Prophets 
like the late G. K. Chesterton (not then a Catholic) 
were suggesting that we had been 
too hasty in rejecting the Catholic 
philosophy of life. The Church, I was 
told, was making thousands of converts 
annually in England, some of them 
leaders of thought and prominent in the 
world of letters. What was happen- 
ing? I myself felt a stirring of sympathy 
with the old ways. They offered some- 
thing permanent and __ substantial. 
Could it be that a bankrupt civilization 
would discover its best hope in Rome? 

I looked across to Glastonbury, 
bathed in the Somersetshire sun as it 
had been through the whole period of 
Christian history. Was it true that the 
sleeping King Arthur, as prophecy de- 
clared he would, was awakening? Had 


Viands 


With the King have I dined, 
With the King have I wined, 
On His Body and Blood. 
Though the plate be of clay, 
I shall dine there each day, 
For the viands are life. 


And the world? Let her feast 
With the men that are beasts 
On the devil and flesh. 
Though the plate be the best, 
Count me not as a guest, 
For the viands are death. 


—Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


the tide turned and would the “sea” once more flow 
round the Glastonbury Tor? Modern “progress” had 
achieved only disaster on a giant scale. Perhaps our 
conception of progress was wrong. It might be that 
instead of developing still further our materialistic 
civilization and pagan culture, we had need to turn 
back to the spiritual ideals so long left behind and to 
that Institution which belongs neither to past nor fu- 
ture but is the pivot round which history revolves. 

There was another question. The story of the Grail 
was poetry, but because it was poetry was it necessarily 
untrue in its essence? There is an ungenerous sort of 
scepticism which suspects anything which happens to be 
romantic and beautiful, just because it is romantic and 
beautiful. That is the prejudice responsible for the 
cult of ugliness in art and of realism in literature. It 
is a prejudice which has robbed the Gospels of the 
supernatural element and reduced their story to the 
dull prose of critics without reverence or imagination. 
But suppose that God the Creator was Himself a Poet 
and that in the largeness of His Heart He had fur- 
nished His children with a fairy story of a Divine 
Prince Who in parting with His friends bequeathed to 
them a Chalice wherein would ever be found as the 
wine of life’s feast His Own Holy Blood, and that this 
“fairy” story was true! If there was a God who was 
really Godlike, it would be only befitting that He should 
perform an act of royal graciousness like that. 

There stood Glastonbury Hill, where it had stood 
from the beginning, beaten upon by the wind and 
weather of centuries, but still firm in outline and solid 
in its foundations. It seemed a symbol of the Faith the 
world so much needed. As I looked at it through the 
mists of early morning rising from the fens or in the 
glow of the setting sun there came back to me the pic- 
ture of a world in which truth and beauty had been one. 


Since those day, which now seem so far off, the “sea” 
has continued to return. The walks of prejudice which 
once barred its progress are crumbling and the in- 
dividual conversion suggested in what I have written is 
but a single item in a long list of pilgrims whose home 
coming is like the flow of a tide which had long ebbed 
but is now covering the shore and reaching out to the 
high-water marks it left in its retreat four hundred 

years ago. 


Gratitude sounds deep in the souls of 
homeward-bound pilgrims, gratitude for 
seeing the things that many longed in 
vain to see. Having felt the storm- 
tossed bark given over to the elements, 
and having known the irreligious dark- 
ness of unbroken night, one appreciates 
the gracious wave that lifts his little 
skiff onto shore again amid the splendor 
of the new day’s sun, and in his heart 
bursts forth the glad song of a pilgrim 
home again from the sea, home from 
the struggle, home with God where once 
the knightly bands in panoply of war 
met for new and greater quests—at the 
home of the Holy Grail. 
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True charm can 
never come from sin 
and selfishness. The 
charm which makes 
married life truly 4. 
beautiful is the effect 
of charity and chas- 
tity in the home. 








THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Circumference 


Lambert Enslinger, O. S. B. 


G— God — Center 
R— Religion — Radius 
A— Advice= Are 
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E KNOW that it is the circumference of 

a circle that holds it together. Keeping 
to the original idea of our family circle I should 
say that Charity is the circumference that holds 
the family circle together. 


Within the circle of the family the greatest 
happiness on earth is possible if only there be 
present the sweet bond of perfection which is 
charity. Love is all important in married life, 
not only at the time of courtship and marriage, 
but especially afterward when severe trials 
strain the marriage bond to the breaking point. 
In a Catholic family we prefer to call this love 
... charity, for charity is the perfection of love. 
It looks deeper than physical attractiveness or 
the grace of personality. It considers the soul 
as of first importance, as dear, precious, and 
valuable because it belongs first to Christ. 
Charity elevates love to the supernatural. 

What the sun is to the physical life of the 
world charity is in the family circle. Charity is 
there when beauty is gone, and beauty fades; 
friends are lost, and perhaps fame and reputa- 
tion; but so long as Charity endures, strong, 
deep, devoted, and sweet, between husband and 
wife, the loss of all else can easily be borne. 
Whereas if love dies away, if charity is gone 
with the wind, no matter what else remains, 
married life is a sad and pitiable ghost of what 
it pretends and professes to be. 

Every Catholic home regardless of the pres- 
ence of wealth, great property and luxury, can 
be, and always is, one of three things, either a 
paradise, a purgatory, or a hell, dependently 
upon the charity that constantly 
prevails or is lacking in _ it. 

Another important part of the 
circumference of the family circle 
is Chastity. It will be easy to re- 
member the place of Chastity in 
the family circle if you recall that 
the wedding ring placed on the 
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The flare of a flame 
In a windy night, 
Then, the depth of shame 
At our awful plight 
OF SIN. 


Fr. Paschal, O. S. B. 


THE GRAIL 


finger of the bride is a mutual pledge of con- 
jugal fidelity. Notice that the ring, like the cir- 
cle, has no point of opening or breakage. It is 
exclusive of all things outside. The wedding 
ring symbolizes that within the charmed circle 
of married life and conjugal life no outside in- 
fluence or stranger may ever come. Of course 
conjugal chastity goes much farther than the 
forbidding of adultery. It creates in the heart 
of man and wife a mutual reverence for each 
other’s bodies. It is associated so closely with 
love and charity that man and wife will not so 
long as conjugal chastity remains robust and 
active, ever violate their vows of giving to a 
stranger the sacred rights of the marriage bed. 
The reverence and love which true conjugal 
chastity preserves between husband and wife 
exclude the abuse of their marriage union, be- 
cause anything that is dear and precious will 
not be readily abused. No matter how popular, 
incontinence becomes in the married life of 
some persons who have cheapened the bodies of 
each other by mutual self-abuse, the truly chaste 
husband and wife will not risk losing that rev- 
erence and love for each other, so necessary for 
the safeguarding of the family circle. 


The presence of Charity and Chastity will 
hold the family circle together. It will do more 
than that. These two virtues will add to the 
married life of husband and wife a charm and 
sweetness which no trial of poverty or hardship 
can take away. Charity makes their souls one, 
while chastity makes their bodies one. Charity 
is heavenly virtue brought to earth; chastity 
is a natural virtue raised to the 
supernatural. Both are exempli- 
fied admirably in Christ’s chosen 
disciple, St. John, the Apostle of 
Love and the Apostle of Purity. 
To him Christ entrusted His Moth- 
er, knowing that where these vir- 
tues reside, there is family peace. 
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CIRCUS 


“The choice of a school should be para- 
mount in the thought of every father and 
mother, for it is the school that becomes 
the most important factor in character 
formation of the child.” 


CHAMELEON 


Richard E. Burque 


OR DAYS the principal bill-boards of the 
city flashed the news of the coming of the 
Circus. Brilliant lithographs burned into the 
memories of every passerby the images of acro- 
bats and aerialists, of clowns and equestriennes, 
of lions, and elephants, of camels and of zebras. 
In the quiet of the night hours the circus 
train of scores of brightly painted cars was 
shunted to the siding near the circus grounds. 
By noon the magic canvas city, topped with the 
flags of every nation, stood ready to receive its 
throng of visitors, welcoming them to view its 
wonders and its mysteries. 

By trolley, car, and cab they came, all head- 
ing for the ‘Main Entrance’ to the Big Top, all 
eagerly expectant of the pleasures that only a 
circus can give. The Side Shows with their 
facades of painted canvas exhibiting all manner 
of freak and fanciful faces and figures divert- 
ed many curious customers. Peanuts, popcorn, 
lemonade and hot dog stands did a thriving 
business. Hawkers of canes and curios, of 
whips, balloons and whatnot cried their wares 
and collected their tribute from the throng. 

Among the hawkers was one whose suit 
would have rivalled the varied brilliance of 
Joseph’s coat of many colors. It ran the spec- 
trum thru from red to green and violet. He 
was the Chameleon Man. His wares were tiny 
lizards—baby crocodiles, the children bought 
them—tied to a felt covered board. According 
to him, they were direct descendants of pre- 
historic monsters; a rare zoological species, 
whose survival was due to their acquired ability 
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to change their color and merge and blend with 
any background on which they chanced to be. 
They were the world’s first and finest camou- 
flagers. A light string, fixed to the lapel of his 
coat, tethered one of the chameleons which 
moved from place to place upon his gaudy coat 
and with each move its color changed to red or 
blue or green or yellow, blending with the colors 
of the coat. The ‘Chameleon Man’ had plenty 
of customers for his lizards were greatly prized 
by the happy children who became owners 
of the miniature marvels for the small sum of 
a dime. 
ok * * * ok 

Dad was tired—tired, but happy—when he 
and the youngsters got home from the circus. 
Mother, busy with the supper, was interrupted 
a dozen times to listen to the children’s chatter 
about the wonders they had heard and seen. 
Tom and Ruth came in from the factory, just 
when the meal was served. The circus was the 
only topic of talk till the supper was finished 
and the children, after a final loving look at 
their chameleon, were put to bed. 

Tired from the heats and labors of the day, 
the others sat on the screened-in porch talking 
and turning the pages of the evening paper. 
After a bit, Tom took the chameleon from its 
cardboard cage to watch its marvellous trans- 
formations as it quickly passed from place to 
place on the striped covering of the porch glid- 
er. Darkness fell and the chameleon was re- 
turned to his box, but his doings were discussed 
for an hour or more with considerable profit. 
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How it changed its color to match its back- 
ground none of them could say. Why it changed 
its color was variously debated, but in the end, 
the family reached agreement on two points. 
The chameleon took the color of its background 
to hide itself from its keen eyed enemies, the 
serpent and the hawk, and to enable it the 
better to catch the flies and insects on which it 
lived. This was nature’s gift to the chameleon, 
to shield and to sustain him. The discussion 
had run its course, when Dad quietly inquired; 

“Have you ever noticed, Tom, how many 
people are like chameleons in their habits of 
life. They never stand out in any circumstance 
or group,—always just one of any crowd they 
happen to be with?” 

“Yes, I have, Dad. I know lots of girls, for 
instance, who drink with a crowd that drinks 
and who are dry with a crowd that’s dry. Then 
there is the girl who smokes with the crowd 
that smokes; who laughs at the smutty story 
when others laugh; the girl who—” 

“Yes,” broke in Ruth,” and there is the fel- 
low who curses where others curse; who is 
honest and truthful when it pays to be so, but 
who lies and cheats if he thinks he can get by; 
who goes to Mass when he is at home but 
misses Mass when he is at camp, who—”’ 

“Now, children,” cautioned Mother, “there’s 
no need of temper in your talk. It is plain 
that you notice, just as Father and I notice, 
boys and girls and men and women who are 
one thing at home and another abroad.” 

“Yes, Mom,” finished Tom, “who are human 
chameleons. And why?” 

“Well, son, I suppose they act that way for 
the same reason the chameleon does. They 
want to keep out of trouble and difficulties and 
they want to get on in the world.” 

“T see them often,” said Ruth, “the type that 
flatters the little great ones of their set and step 
on their lesser fellows. They fawn on boss and 
curse the custodian. They have no mind of 
their own, no views of their own, or if they do 
have them, they know well when to hide them. 
At bottom, they are cowards.” 

“Put it another way, Ruth,” said Dad, “I 
would not call them cowards, tho many of them 
are. They may be brave at times, but the thing 
they lack is character. They have no fixed 
principles of life, no fixed habits or rules of 
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action. They do as others do and when others 
do. They are unmanly men, they are unworthy 
women because they are lacking in character.” 


* * * * * 


The simplest definition of character, is that 
given in the old school book: Character is what 
you are! It is not only yours,—it is you. It 
is you, as you usually are, whether alone or with 
others. It is you as you are at work or at play, 
at home or abroad, in the church or in the club, 
in the shop or the show, in the armchair or 
the auto, with rich or poor, with the learned or 
unlettered, with the young or the old, with re- 
ligious or unbelievers. Character is you as you 
really are in your thoughts, your words, your 
deeds and all your daily dealings, alike with 
God and man. 

You—your character—are the result of 
many things. You are a creature of God, made 
of physical body with all its abilities and ap- 
petites and of a spiritual soul with all its en- 
dowments and aspirations. You come of a 
certain racial stock and share its traits and 
tendencies. You are born of parents whose 
influence on the development of your soul and 
body is very great. You are the product of the 
example and influence of brothers and sisters 
at home; of companions in the streets and 
playgrounds. You are moulded by education 
and training in church and school. You are 
marked by your every contact in industrial, in 
social, and in business life. 

But not one of these things, nor all of them 
combined, is really you. You are what you 
make yourself to be with the help of all these 
influences or in spite of them. Others may in- 
cite and induce; others may counsel or com- 
mand you; others may guide or guard you, but 
your thoughts, your words, your deeds, in a 
word, your character is your own. You make 
it. You are responsible for it. It will carry 
you to any place you choose in this life or the 
next, for the grace of God will sustain, tho it 
will not supplant your character. That grace 
is yours for the asking. Ask for it every day. 
Ask your Creator to help you to become the 
creature He willed you should be, when, in that 
eternal day before the birth of the morning 
star, His goodness and His love determined 
Him to make you for His eternal glory and your 
unending happiness. 
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DOES THE PRIEST ABSOLVE? 


Charles Dudine, O. S. B. 


VW HY DOES this man speak thus? He 
blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins 
but God only?” From the time these words 
were recorded in the Holy Gospel according to 
St. Matthew they have resounded thru the 
ages down to the present time. 

Unbelievers have scoffed at the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church regarding the power of ab- 
solving from sins as exercised by the priest. 
The Holy Sacrament of Penance has been pub- 
licly ridiculed and even desecrated with buffoon- 
ery on the vaudeville stage. 

Ever and anon popular magazines and news- 
papers carry articles attacking this sacred 
doctrine in a most malicious manner. They 
accuse the Hierarachy of the Church of having 
invented this practice as a means to keep mem- 
bers under absolute subjection and control. 
The Holy Sacrament is even slandered as a 
foul instrument of hell destined to bring inno- 
cent souls to eternal ruin. 


From all this it is not difficult to understand 
why this sacred doctrine should offer some 
difficulty and hesitation to many prospective 
converts. Perhaps occasional doubts may even 
arise concerning this saving doctrine among 
Catholics who are either lukewarm or not 
sufficiently instructed in their Holy Religion. 

What doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
more dear to its members? What doctrine is 
more clearly proven from Holy Scripture? 
Daily the devout Catholic renews his faith in 
the Sacramental Absolution when repeating in 
the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, .... the For- 
giveness of Sins.” And again in the daily act 
of Hope: “I hope to obtain the pardon of my 
sins.” 

God alone can forgive sins. It is quite 
reasonable that God alone can forgive offenses 
that have been committed against Him. But 
Christ is God. As God He had the power to 
delegate St. Peter to exercise the same authori- 
ty. In civil matters the judge alone has power 
to convict or pardon the criminal but this 
power can be delegated to another. 


Not only did Christ as God have the power 
to delegate but we have the authority of Holy 
Scripture that this power was actually dele- 
gated to St. Peter: “I will give thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
(Matt. 16:19) 
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Christ delegated this power not only to St. 
Peter but also to all the other apostles as well. 
“Now, when it was late that same day, the 
first day of the week, and the doors were shut, 
where the disciples were gathered together, for 
fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst and said to them: Peace be to you. And 
when he had said this, he showed them his 
hands and his side. The disciples therefore 
were’ glad when they saw the Lord. He said 
therefore to them again: Peace be to you. As 
the father hath sent me I also send you. When 
he had said this, he breathed on them and he 
said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
WHOSE SINS YOU SHALL FORGIVE, 
THEY ARE FORGIVEN THEM; AND 
WHOSE SINS YOU SHALL RETAIN, THEY 
ARE RETAINED.” (John 20:19-24) 

Since Christ commissioned His apostles to 
spread the Gospel among all nations there 
could be no reasonable doubt that it was His 
Divine will that the same power of absolving 
from sins should be delegated not only to the 
twelve apostles but also to their successors. If 
this were not true, St. Paul could not have 
exercised this power since he was not with the 
twelve to whom Christ gave the original com- 
mission. St. Paul however claims the full 
power of a minister of Christ: “He hath 
placed in us the WORD OF RECONCILIA- 
TION. For Christ therefore we are ambassa- 
dors, God as it were exhorting in us.” 

It is not with the mere power of human 
nature that a priest forgives sins. The 
Catholic Church has never taught this. As in 
the instance of Peter and all the other Apostles 
as well as the bishops and priests thru all the 
Christian ages, they absolved from sins only 
in the capacity of “dispensers of the mysteries 
of God.” Just as Christ pardoned sinners, not 
by His human power but by the divine, so the 
priest absolves, not as man but as an authorized 
representative of Christ. 

Converts who at one time had been most 
prejudiced against the doctrine of the “Remis- 
sion of Sins,” to the effect that their conversion 
was delayed for no other reason than that they 
could not bring themselves to submit to this 
teaching, have eventually found in this sacra- 
ment the source of true peace of soul. 

The doctrines which the devout convert 
values most highly are the doctrines of the “Re- 
mission of Sins” which restores them to the 
grace of God and the “Real Presence in the 
Holy Eucharist” whereby they may most in- 
timately be united with God. 
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God’s Way of Caring---The Mass 


Gualbert Brunsman, O. S. B. 
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In the following numbers of THE 
GRAIL there will be instructions on 
the Mass for you. These will be ac- 
companied by symbolic pictures 
which are intended to impress on 
your minds the beautiful prayer 
theme of the Mass, so that you will 
become always more alert to the 
graces you need and can receive 
from a more intelligent participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice. 
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In the present picture Christ is 
shown as the world’s high priest 
clothed in priestly robes. He is on 
the Cross, yet is crowned with a 
diadem. He is not conquered but is 
victorious over death. This picture 
of Christ spoke worlds of confidence 
to the early christians who saw in 
Christ their leader, who would be- 
stow on them His own glory if they 
would sustain the brief hardships of 
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life with patience. The altar is the 
place where we learn this. For that 
reason we ought to come to the altar 
prepared to do just what Christ 
does there. And it is this that the 
following articles propose to teach 
you. Save them and use them for 
yourself and others, because you can 
never learn too much about that 
which will be of value to you for 
time and for all eternity. 
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_ HE devil is busy,—busy foment- 
ing the poison of class war- 
fare. The clouds of social un- 
certainty used not to frighten us 
when we heard the rumble but faint- 
ly. But now we are keenly alarmed 
knowing that the bolt cannot be far 
off as flashes flare and strike. The 
war-cry of the fear-benumbed work- 
er abounds; “more wages, better 
conditions, fewer hours, join the 
union or else,” sweep the battle- 
field of social unrest. Yet far from 
laying the blame at the doors of the 
poor and near poor, we must look 
to the devil’s thunder men, whence 
the storm arose, and remember that 
(as any weather prophet knows) a 
storm does not come out of a clear 
sky, but is foreboded by a red sun- 
set. And there is something not 
mildly pink about the agitations 
which stir men’s hearts today. 

Somebody is trying to make us 
forget God, and that somebody does 
not know that God is not to be for- 
gotten. The devil’s thunder men at 
last sense this. But that very scent 
makes them apprehensive enough to 
make them attempt the next best 
thing—to relegate God to a far dis- 
tant heaven where He can rule from 
His high throne the inhabitants of 
that far distant celestial region. And 
this is the danger that threatens the 
faith of the Catholic masses who 
must live near the clang and 
clamour of material, like mechan- 
ical men, robbed of the soothing, 
gentle gusts which hail from God’s 
ever present love. 

Imagine the optimism of a spider 
who would weave a web of such stuff 
and proportions as would sucess- 
fully immesh the body of a victim 
so enviably large that it could spend 
the rest of its spider-life on easy 
street in sumptuous feasting. Spi- 
ders there have been who have tried 
it, but invariably the frail web of 
its too pretentious owner crashed 
through under the weight of the too 
heavy victim. We think that the 
spider would, following its natural 
instinct of preservation, abandon 
such suicidal projects, as he finds 
himself perched near the rupture, 
his feet entangled in the muddled re- 
mains of his airy-castle. 

Spider-like men there are who 
have not learned that the Body (the 
Church) which they victimize is too 
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bulky a load for their flimsy web 
because that Body is altogether 
Mystical. Will they never learn that 
they cannot cobweb the living Body 
of the Church of Christ into the cor- 
ner of forgetten history? 

True to the laws of prejudice—if 
it has any laws—ignorant latter-day 
gentiles still foolishly stub their toes 
on the Stumbling Block because 
Christ has hewn that Block into His 
Altar, the perpetuation of the Cross. 
It was for the followers of that 
Block that the beasts roared, that 
the swords thirsted, that the bullets 
today sing. And the foolish heart of 
man has not found out that the blood 
of martyrs is the cement of the 
Church, is the seed of Christians. 
Why? Because it is the blood that 
comes from the altar which flows in 
their veins—it is Christ’s Blood. 
That is why some men, inspired by 
diabolical malice cannot bear to see 
the flow of that Blood on the altar. 
They would shoot through the bodies 
of the Church’s children and snuff 
out the soul of the Spouse of Christ, 
but they cannot. 

How ardently demon inspired chil- 
dren of iniquity hate the Action of 
Christ, the Mass! And we, whose 
life it is, love it so coldly! They 
know it to be their most venomous 
opponent, and we, alas, know so lit- 
tle about it. Sadly I say it is.ig- 
norance that is accountable for our 
want of appreciating, for our want 
of profiting by the Mass. And we 
need that profit so badly. Otherwise 
how are we to swing into the fray 
when the old spider wants to give 
us the fatal hypodermic prepara- 
tory to weaving us into his cob- 
webbed corner of dogmatic indiffer- 
ence? How wou'd we stand the roar 
of the beast, the clang of the sword, 
the sing of the bullet if we did not 
often approach the rock-hewn Block 
from which flows the salvation of the 
masses? 

God is not the Being to be dealt 
with in merely personal private in- 
terests. He is the Ruler of the social 
order, the infinitely concerned One 
who has laid down certain definite 
laws to govern the social order, One 
who demands the services of society 
at large and not merely individually. 

I said that our service of God 
must be a social one. But where are 
we to find something that will an- 
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swer that? In the Mass. Could 
there be any one in this twentieth 
century who claims that the cure of 
social troubles lies in so spiritual 
(or rather mysterious) a thing as 
the Mass, when we live in the midst 
of material things? Yes, such a one 
exists even in the twentieth century, 
it is Christ in his Church. This is 
no more a myth than saying that we 
have been created by God and for 
God. If we have thus been created 
we must also have a means of sus- 
taining this tie, and of going to Him. 
The Mass is that. It is through the 
tremendous social worship of the 
Mass that the hearts of men touch 
the consoling reality of God’s care 
for the children of men. It is through 
it that we solder. the link which 
binds us to God. 

The devil’s thunder men will have 
their hey-day and will take their 
harvest of men who were deceived 
into their cruel net. But God’s hey- 
day will also reap the souls who were 
alive to the real social service, that 
of worship. These are the faithful 
souls who often bathed in the life- 
giving stream which flows from the 
rock of Christ’s altar, overshadowed 
as it is by the Cross. 

The mystery of life unfolds itself 
best to the true Christian who re- 
members that it is a mystery in- 
timately bound up with Christ’s 
passion and death. And mystery 
though it is, it is intelligible enough 
to those who learn the true meaning 
of life. Happy they whose faith 
gives them this intelligence. 
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Announcement 


This is the first of a series of 
eight articles in which Father 
Gualbert explains by the use of 
pictures the meaning and beauty of 
the Mass. The entire series will be 
available after October 1 in pamph- 
let form. Pictwres and Profits from 
the Mass contains eight chapters, 
each illustrated by a chart and ac- 
companied by the prayers of the 
Mass with their explanation. Send 
all orders to the Reverend Gualbert 
Brunsman, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. Price 15¢ if ordered singly. 
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“WATCH YOUR STEP” 


Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


ELPLESSLY whirled through space at a 

terrifying speed man dares and braves 
his Maker. Ordinary common sense which so 
many claim to have, but few possess, ought to 
suffice to put man on his guard not to offend 
Him who thus casts him about in space. 


If man would but obtain one glance at his 
true condition in space, had he but a moment’s 
glance at the reality, if this reality were as evi- 
dent and present to him as his daily surround- 
ings and experiences, a reality so mercifully 
hidden by a merciful God, man would never 
be disposed to sin, he could not even labor. 
Speechless would he tremble in awe and fear. 
So great would be his fear that he would antici- 
pate the sentiments felt by the wicked on judg- 
ment day, disposed to call upon the mountains 
to cover him. 


Who can doubt the reality here spoken of? 
Even if the eye and our senses cannot ordinari- 
ly perceive of this reality, the awkward and 
awe-inspiring condition man is in, is readily 
perceived even by our youth attending high 
schools. To picture this reality a mathematici- 
an in New York City makes the following 
suggestion: Imagine that you are on a 
steamer taking an after-dinner stroll on the 
deck of the steamer. You are coming from 
Europe and are headed west. You are walking 
aft on this steamer, hence in the direction of 
Europe, and you are walking at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Your steamer is making 
a good twenty mile record westward. The 
question now is, are you going or are you com- 
ing? Which way, please, and how fast? 

Tempted to say: “Since I am walking in 
the direction of Europe I must be going east, 
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and at the rate of three miles an hour,” you im- 
mediately correct yourself saying: “The 
steamer goes faster west than I go east on 
this deck, hence I am really going west. My 
rate of speed going west must be the difference 
between my rate walking east, i. e., three miles 
an hour and the steamer’s rate which is twenty 
miles an hour in a westerly direction. So I am 
not going but I am coming, at the rate of seven- 
teen miles an hour in spite of the fact that I am 
strolling eastward on the deck of the steamer.” 
But, while you and the steamer are going west, 
the earth turns around her axis in an easterly 
fashion. You are going eastward with the 
earth’s rotation. 

You now agree to all that, for it is readily 
understood even by a school boy—so you say. 
And I say to you—don’t be too sure of that, you 
are again wrong. Our earth is about 93 million 
miles from the sun. Our track around this sun 
is 600 million miles. We must hurry to get 
around this track once a year, so we speed at 
the rate of 67,000 miles per hour, or about 19 
miles every time our heart beats. 

You now ask: “But which way are we go- 
ing, east or west?” My reply is, “Search me,” 
for I do not know. Search the astronomers and 
they do not know either. 

To pile up your difficulties remember, too, 
that the sun accompanied by our earth and the 
other planets is speeding towards a point in the 
northern hemisphere of the heavens, the rate of 
speed varying between 40,000 and 900,000 miles 
per hour, all depending on whether you take a 
fixed star or a telescopic nebula as your calcular 
co-ordinate, or dimension, or, let us say hitch- 
ing-post to which you apply your yardstick. 
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The fact remains that you are going with 
the speed of a cannon ball in a northern direc- 
tion, well, only God knows where. 


Thus far the New York mathematician whom 
the writer quoted from memory only.. Terrible 
as this reality is, it by no means can be said to 
be more awe-inspiring than were you to chart 
your own personal movements since your child- 
hood days. Astronomers and mathematicians 
bemoan the fact that there is lacking a fourth 
caleular co-ordinate usually referred to as a 
dimension. They feel the want of a stable 
hitching-post in a three dimensional world 
from which to measure the awe-inspiring can- 
non ball speed with which man goes through 
space. They are aware of the speed and rate 
only, a speed that reduces even the mighty and 
the proud to helpless insignificant beings, at 
the mercy of an omnipotent Being. They can- 
not tell us whither we are going nor the direc- 
tion we are taking. In the case of your own 
personal movements in this three dimensional 
world you have the fourth co-ordinate. It is no 
one else but God himself and His moral law 
which He gave to you on Mt. Sinai. That is 
your fourth dimension according to which you 
must gauge and measure each one of your per- 
sonal movements through three dimensional 
space. Through Faith you are aware whither 
you are headed and in what direction. Faith 
teaches you that you are headed for an eternity 
without end. Faith also teaches you through 
your conscience the direction you are taking 
either toward eternal bliss or eternal damnation. 


In early infancy, anxious to reach the object 
of your desires, your inability to walk caused 


you to go on all fours. Your pride may em- 
barrass you as you recall your deep humiliation. 
Kings and Queens have done the same thing; it 
is essential to human greatness to have been a 
helpless child crawling about on floors, so why 
should your pride embarrass you? Your ac- 
tions were most innocent and if you were a bap- 
tized child your movements were those of an 
angel in flesh. 

Are you still that innocent now that you have 
grown to manhood or womanhood? Now is the 
time to be filled with holy pride, too proud to 
offend your Creator and Redeemer. If an on- 
looker were standing somewhere out in space to 
see you pass by with cannon ball speed, while 
perhaps, you are hurling and whirling yourself, 
and another of the opposite sex over a dancing 
floor, the observer out in space could only say 
of you—*How mad!” Or, if now you have be- 
come quite unstable due to your passion for 
drink, tumbling in this and in that direction, 
movements too indefinite to describe, much less 
to chart, if the onlooker in space were to see 
you tumbling about while your speed through 
space is that of a cannon ball, he could only re- 
mark: “What an idiot!” And if the observer 
out in space would behold a communist pass by 
with lightning speed, knife in hand, looking for 
a priest or nun to butcher, the observer in 
space could only remark, “What a man!” 

The demons are angels by nature. Please 
grant them this much and no more. Their 
angelic knowledge must indeed cause them a 
diabolical, yet angelic surprise, as they see 
humans tumbling themselves into hell. It 
strikes one that even these cursed angelic crea- 


tures must say to one another: “What a man!” 


Brother Circa 


We read with wonder of the long lessons read at 
matins by the monks of the middle ages. How did the 
brethren keep their eyes open so long during the wee 
hours of the morning? St. Benedict of Aniane, St. 
Robert of Cluny, and others had a will and a way to 
accomplish that task. “According to the Rule a broth- 
er must be appointed who because of his office is called 
Brother Circa. He shall have a lantern with which to 
make inspections at proper times. While the lessons of 
Matins are being sung this brother shall go about the 
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choir during the third or fourth lesson or whenever he 
deems best, and if he finds anyone overcome by sleep, 
Brother Circa shall place the lantern before him and 
return to his own place. Awakened from sleep, the 
brother shall ask pardon on bended knee, and then he 
in his turn shall walk about through the choir stalls. 
Should he find any person drowsy, let him place the 
lantern before the sleeper and return to his place.” 

This is just like a game of drop the handkerchief. 
The plan should be efficacious unless Brother Circa 
himself was a heavy sleeper. 
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When the Devil Built a Cathedral 


Ernst Mueller knocked ner- 

vously. He was still nervous 
when the heavy door swung creakily 
inward and admitted him to the 
presence of Archbishop Engelbert of 
Cologne. 

At first the archbishop’s voice, 
rich and booming, seemed to come 
from the darkness near the center of 
the room. Six candles in a simple 
but rich candelabrum burned on the 
archbishop’s desk. The churchman’s 
face like a pink cameo was poised 
expectantly. 

“Well, my son,” said the arch- 
bishop, “who are you, and in what 
way can I help you?” 

Ernst bent low in reverence, kiss- 
ing the archbishop’s ring. The ner- 
vousness still possessed him as he 
spoke: “I am an architect, Your 

race; Ernst Mueller is my name. I 
live in the parish of St. Ursula.” 

The archbishop gestured toward a 
chair. “I understand,” he said, his 
bright eyes glittering with pleasure. 
You are entering my architects’ con- 
test.” 


“Yes, Your Grace,” admitted Ernst 
eagerly. “We are all proud of your 
decision to build a great cathedral 
here in Cologne. Every architect in 
Germany will enter the contest. We 
all want your cathedral to be the 
best in Europe.” 


The churchman’s eyes reflected 
Ernst’s enthusiasm. “A great cathe- 
dral,” said the archbishop reverent- 
ly, “greater than Rheims, Notre 
dame, Chartres, or Strassburg. I 
am tired of the superiority of the 
French. Here in Cologne, Herr 
Mueller, we will build something dif- 
ferent and greater.” 

Ernst respected Archbishop Engel- 
bert’s ambition to surpass. the 
French. 

“You have been to Strassburg?” 
the archbishop asked. 

“I have, Your Grace. 
cathedral like m 
also been to 


Orme the archbishop’s door 


I know the 
own home. I have 
aris, Rheims, and 
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Chartres. Every line of the cath- 
edrals of Rheims and Chartres is 
impressed forever on my mind.” 

“Forever?” asked the archbishop 
with heavily raised eyebrows. “I 
hope not. I command you, Herr 
Mueller, to forget your impressions, 
else you may descend to the level of 
the copyist. Do not remember too 
much. I want something original, 
and distinctly German-Gothic. None 
of your French lines now. You un- 
derstand, Herr Mueller?” 

Ernst nodded. 


The archbishop consulted a paper, 
and then turned with a gesture of 
dismissal to the architect. 

“You know the rules of the con- 
test, of course, Herr Mueller?” 


“Yes, Your Grace, we have ninety 
days to draw a complete plan for the 
cathedral. We may draw three plans 
and submit them, one of which may 
be accepted.” 


“That’s right,” said the arch- 
bishop. “Ninety days is the limit. 
The architect whose plan is accepted 
will not only win a prize, but will be 
the architect of Cologne Cathedral. 
That will mean much for the glory 
of God, and the reputation of the 
architect. I wish you success, Herr 
Mueller. Good night.” 

Ernst passed through several 
doors, and found himself in the dark 
street before the archbishop’s house. 
Within him burned a fierce ambition. 
Like strong wine it flushed his face 
and coursed through his veins. Nine- 
ty days. Ninety days. Ernst kept 
step to the words as he walked. 
Ninety days. 


IT WAS the evening of the 
eighty-ninth day when Ernst Muel- 
ler laid down his pen and stretched 
himself luxuriously in his _ high- 
backed chair. Before him on his 
work table lay three completed 
plans, boldly sketched on beautiful 
parchments, intricate in design, com- 
plete in every detail from the be- 
flowered gothic spires to the cozy 
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niches in the side naves. The sketches 
before him were masterfully done. 
Ernst Muller admitted this to him- 
self. He surveyed them from every 
angle of approach, standing sitting, 
and squatting beside the work bench. 
The warm surge of smug compla- 
cency heightened his color, and 
brightened his eye. 

Ernst fondled the parchments as 
though they were living things. In 
his eyes, in his touch were reverence, 
affection, adoration for these chil- 
dren of his own brain and skill. He 
talked to them. He almost kissed 
the parchments. 

Ernst slid into a chair, his eyes 
day-dreaming about the plans on the 
table. He could see in fancy the 
archbishop receiving them. He could 
see the keen flash of appreciation 
in Engelbert’s eyes, and the smile 
spread slowly over his face like a 
Spring morning’s sun. He was 
listening to the archbishop’s words 
of congratulations: 

“Ernst Mueller, this is a master- 
piece surpassing all the others.” 

A crash of pottery in the kitchen 
jarred him into consciousness. The 
archbishop was far away. In the 
kitchen his motherless daughter was 


getting their supper. She had 
dropped a platter. Ernst chuckled. 
Then he laughed aloud. Let her 


break the platters. He could afford 
platters by the wagon load. Right 
now Ernst wanted his girl to see 
and praise his three plans for the 
Cologne Cathedral. He felt the need 
for praise. What man does not? 
He went to the door and called 
loudly: ‘“Rosabel, oh Rosabel, come 
here at once.” 

A girl of eighteen entered the 
workshop, wiping her wet hands on 
a towel. 

“I am sorry, Father,” she said. 
“I couldn’t help breaking the plat- 
ter.” 

Her voice was rich and ane 
Her poise and manner set off to ad- 
vantage the girlish beauty. Hers 
was not the manner of a kitchen 
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maid, but an educated woman, train- 
ed in the arts by her own father. 

Ernst smiled indulgently. “My 
dear, I was not thinking of the 
platter at all. Come over here, 
Rosabel, and see my finished plans. 
Tell me tonight how you like them.” 

Rosabel came over beside her 
father, and leaned over the work 
table. Hers was no amateur’s ap- 
praisal. Ernst had since the death 
of the girl’s mother, taught her all 
that he knew of art in stone, and 
plan drafting. Ernst watched her 
expectantly, a twinkle of delight in 
his eyes. 

“Well, Rosabel?” he whispered 
after what seemed to him several 
moments of tense waiting. 

Rosabel’s keen glance swept from 
one to the other of the plans as 
though trying to escape from some- 
thing that she feared. For weeks 
she had watched the drawings de- 
veloping on the parchments. Their 
symmetry stirred something familiar 
in her memory. She had not told 
her father what the plans reminded 


her of. Tonight she could not tell 
him that his ninety days were 
wasted. 


“Rosabel, Rosabel, say something, 
girl!” Ernst’s smile was gone now. 
A sickly nervous feeling like the 
first chill of the ague began to climb 
up his back. 

Rosabel was no longer studying 
the plans in front of her. Her 
whole effort was for self control. 
Before her the three masterpieces 
on beautiful parchment began to blur 
behind a film of tears. Rosabel 
could not look into that expectant 
white face of her father. She must 
not tell him the truth. As _ she 
turned away towards the kitchen a 
sob broke from Rosabel. 

Ernst was beside her. 
her to look at him. 

“Rosabel, for God’s sake, Rosabel, 
what is the matter!” cried Ernst 
now fully alarmed, and miserable 
with worry. 

“Please, dear Father, poor Father, 
not now. Don’t ask me now. Let 
me go.” There was fear in her 
voice, the fear of wounding deeply 
one whom she loved. 

Ernst relaxed his hold on her, and 
Rosabel escaped to the kitchen. 
Ernst heard the outdoor close. 
Rosabel had taken her grief and 
mystery outside. 

Cold fear and wonder lined 
Ernst’s face, and drained the blood 
from it. He turned wearily back 
to the work bench, to his beloved 
plans. Somehow he was afraid of 
them now. What had Rosabel seen 
as she looked at them. 

The twilight had merged into 
dusk, and Ernst needed light. He 
lit a candle. The candle light length- 
ened the shadows in the room, 
Shadows that crept and crawled 
along the wall with the flickering 
flame of his candle. Across the room 
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by the fire-place Ernst heard a 
footstep. 

“What was that!” Ernst sprang 
from his chair, every nerve quiver- 
ing as he watched with wide-eyed 
horror a tall man step out of the 
shadows into the candle light. 

“Good evening, Herr Mueller,” 
said the stranger, bowing politely. 
I hope I did not startle you.” 

“You...you...” gasped Ernst, 
breathing hard like a spent swim- 
mer. “Where did you come from? 
Who are you?” 

“Never mind where I came from,” 
said the tall intruder. “As to who 
I am that does not matter now. Sit 
down, Ernst Mueller, and_ stop 
shaking. You have nothing to fear 
—yet.” 

There was a purring softness to 
the man’s voice that lulled his 
senses to sleep. But there was a 
sinister threat in his deep-set eyes 

















and lantern jaw. Ernst wondered 
why he did not scream. Ernst 
wondered why he sat down opposite 
the dynamic stranger. 

“That’s better, Ernst.” said the 
stranger, transfixing him with mal- 
ignant eyes. Ernst settled himself 
nervously in his chair, and watched 
the man as bird watches the snake 
that has hypnotized it. 

The stranger was dressed severe- 
ly in black, a loose fitting black 
gown and hood not unlike a monk’s 
cuculla and cowl. His face was too 
long and bony to be handsome, yet 
the features were classically cut. 
The candle light exaggerated the 
shadows on his face, and reflected 
pinpoints of light in his evil eyes. 

he stranger ignored Ernst and 
studied the three plans of the cath- 
edral on the work bench. He point- 
ed a bony finger at the drawings, 
and remarked: “I see that you are 
an architect.” 
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“Yes,” answered Ernst eagerly. 
| have been an architect all my 
ife.” 

“I too am an architect, Ernst 
Mueller, admitted the stranger with 


the ghost of a smile. “A master 
architect.” 

Ernst was wide-eyed. “You an 
architect?” 


The man shook his head: “Yes. 
What is surprising about that?” 

Ernst added eagerly: “Then 
you can tell me what you think of 
my plans there on my work bench.” 

Fear, partly forgotten, gave way 
for the moment to the deeper passion 


of vanity. 

The master’ architect looked 
through Ernst, and laughed. 

“You want the truth, Herr 


Mueller?” He asked. 

“Yes. Of course I do.” 

“Well, Mueller, I believe you have 
a marvelous memory for details in 
stone, a prodigious memory. I even 
doubt if there is a man living in 
Europe today who could do what you 
have done on parchment here.” 

Ernst stood up, choked with joy at 
the flattering words. He gasped: 
“Yes, yes; go on; go on!” 

“You have produced from memory, 
Herr Mueller, most faithful copies 
of the three greatest cathedrals in 
Europe, Rheims, Chartres, and 
Strassburg.” 

If the stranger had clubbed him 
in the face Ernst could not have 
been more physically stunned. With 
a scream he snatched at the plans 
and fixed wild eyes on the parch- 
ments. 

“No, no!” he cried, “It can’t be. 
No, no, no!” 

The stranger observed his frenzy 
with amusement. 

“O yes, Herr Mueller, you are a 
master-copyist, but not an architect. 
See that facade there. Every line 
of it is Rheims; and the French 
style of these towers, and the 
heights of the nave and transepts 
make this second plan a _— copy 
of Chartres. Your third drawing is 
a double for the cathedral of Strass- 
burg.” 

Each word was like a whip lash 
on the vain soul of Ernst, the 
master-copyist, but as the stranger 
continued to point out details of re- 
semblance and identity to the cath- 
edrals of Rheims, Chartres, and 
Strassburg, the frenzy left Ernst 
and a deep depression possessed him. 

Ernst sat heavily in his chair, 
head in his hands. His voice was 
filled with hurt and crushed vanity: 
“You are right. O God, you are 
right. Rosabel was right and she 
would’nt tell me. Ninety days.... 
ninety days of copying! What a 
fool. I am a ruined old man.... 
Ruined! Do you hear?” 

The stranger laughed at him: “O, 
I don’t think so,” he said. “You 
have till tomorrow.” 
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“Tomorrow!” screamed Ernst. “Do 
you think I can produce a master 


plan by tomorrow? The contest is 
ended tomorrow. Am I God, or am 
I an angel?” 

“It is not so difficult, Ernst,” ex- 
plained the stranger, taking a piece 
of charcoal. “Observe me closely.” 

Fascinated, Ernst watched the 
man with his deft, masterful fingers 
sketch like magic a plan surpassing 
in beauty and intricacy anything he 
had ever seen. Like swift ferrets 
the skinny fingers flew over the 
parchment. Five minutes later the 
man threw his charcoal across the 
room, and pushed the plan into 
Ernst’s hands. 

Ernst was awed in the presence 
of such artistry and skill. 

“Magic,” he cried, “pure magic, 
a trick of the devil.” 

The master architect grinned, his 
evil eyes dancing  pin- points of 
malice: “Aha!” he cried. “Show 
that to the archbishop!” 


Ernst stared unbelievably at the 
drawing magnificent in its simplici- 
ty. As he looked from the plan to 
the master architect he trembled, yet 
even then his vanity was the strong- 
er passion. 

“Ah,” sighed Ernst with painful 
longing, “if only I could do that.” 

The master smiled grimly. “You 
need not try,” he said. “You may 
have this plan which I have just 
drawn.” 

Ernst caught his breath excitedly: 
“You mean....you mean that you 
will give it to me?” 

The master shook his head: 
a price, yes.” 

“Oh,” moaned Ernst dejectedly, 
“I am too poor to buy it..too poor, 
for buy it I would, had I enough 
money.’ 


“It would be dishonest” mocked 
the master. 

“Damnation!” What do I care. 
I would buy it,” cried Ernst. “How 
much do you want?” 


“Cheap enough, Herr Mueller,” de- 
clared the master architect. “All I 
ask for it is your immortal soul.” 


Fear as physically cold as ice 
spread slowly up the spine of Ernst 
Mueller. He shrank back against 
the wall feeling his skin creep in the 
presence of the arch-enemy of man- 
kind. 

“Now I know who you are. I 
should have known it.” Ernst could 
scarcely say the words: “You are 
the devil.” 

The master bowed as he replied: 
“How clever of you. Yes, I am the 
devil, but you need not use that 
ugly name. I resent it. To you I 
am the master.” 

Ernst nodded, fascinated by the 
presence of this ageless spirit of 
darkness now bargaining with him 
for his soul. 


“For 
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The devil spoke again. “You 
hesitate. You do not wish to buy. 
Very well. I can understand your 
hesitation about being damned. But 
Mueller, you are getting off cheap. 
Your vain little soul is cheap price 
enough for the glory that will be 
yours as the architect of Cologne 
cathedral. Think of it, a thousand 
years from now the name of Ernst 
Mueller engraved in the history of 
architecture. Refuse my bargain, 
and you go down to the worms the 
forgotten, miserable copyist.” 


Ernst winced at the word, copyist. 
In his face played the battle between 
two forces, fear of hell, and vanity. 
The devil watched, an _ interested 
spectator. 











PACIAL MAKE-UP 


No trimming can decorate a face 
so charmingly as the smile of inno- 
cence and kindness. The value of 
a smile is treasured enough to 
tempt persons to counterfeit it. 
But one can easily distinguish be- 
tween the forced artificial smile 
and the genuine type. It will pay 
us to study faces. Some are mean, 
some are hard or angry or deceit- 
ful. But the best of all are the 
smiling faces. We should foster in 
ourselves the innocence and charity 
that will unfold spontaneously into 
the outward expression of a pleas- 
ing and winning smile. 

Yours most cordially, 
+ Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 
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“Time,” moaned Ernst, “give me 
time. It is a terrible decision.” 

“Till midnight tenight, no longer,” 
said the devil folding up his plan of 
the cathedral. It is now eight 
o’clock. At. midnight I will return 
for your answer. Auf Wiedersehen, 
Herr Mueller.” 

As suddenly as he had appeared 
his visitor left him swallowed up in 
the darkness across the room. 


HALF an hour later Rosabel 
found her father scated at his work 
bench, head on the table, the crumpled 
plans of Rheims, Chartres, and 
Strassburg lying on the floor. She 
was beside him in a moment, arms 
around his neck, listening to his 
awful story. Rosabel blessed herself 
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devoutly when Ernst told her. about 
his bargain with the devil. 
“Father, dear Father,” cried Rosa- 
bel, holding his head close to her 
breast, and stroking his hair tender- 
ly, “you must not. You cannot do 
this thing. I will not let you.” 
Ernst looked up at Rosabel, his 
eyes filled with mortal misery. “Rosa- 
bel, my dear, you cannot stop me. I 
have decided to buy the plan.” 


“No, no, no!” cried Rosabel, 
horror in her voice. “You cannot, 
Father. What profit for you to be 


architect of Cologne, and lose your 
precious soul? , No, Father, for 
Christ’s sake, no.’ 

Old Ernst was stubborn. Vanity 
had won, and fear of hell had left 
him. He could see his name a 
thousand years from then chiseled on 
the stone entrance of Cologne cath- 
edral: ERNST MUELLER. Vanity 
had won. 

“Please, Rosabel, I have decided 
to buy the plan. Oh, Rosabel, can’t 
you understand? For ages the 
hearts of men will praise God in the 
cathedral which the devil designed 
and Ernst Mueller built. What a 
chance to make the devil work for 
the glory of God.” 


Rosabel clutched her father’s 
hands. “But Father, darling, your 
own soul will be lost forever!” She 
watched his face, but saw only there 
an exaltation, a false spirit of 
martyrdom for the sake of posterity. 
What she could not see was the 
vaulting vanity that made Ernst feel 
like a hero when he was only a vain 
and despicable copyist willing to sell 
his soul to the devil for a great 
name. 

Rosabel rose from her knees beside 
her father’s chair. She felt so help- 
less. She would go to see the parish 
priest and ask advice. 

Ernst watched her go with reluc- 
tance. 

“Where are you going, Rosabel?” 


“Outside for a while, father. I 
am going to pray in the church and 
ask some advice.” 

Before he could stop her she had 
gone through the kitchen and out 
through the back door. He called 
after her sharply: “Rosabel, Rosa- 
bel, come back here,” but his words 
echoed in an empty and silent house. 

Ernst noticed that it was almost 
nine o’clock. “Three hours,” said 
Ernst, “to call my soul my own.” 

Outdoors all was still save the 
periodic bells of the burgomeister’s 
tower clock striking the quarter 
hours. Inside the house the silence 
was broken only by the tick-tock, 
tick-tock of the massive time piece 
across the room. The burgomeister’s 
clock boomed the hour of ten, and 
Ernst jumped nervously in his chair. 
This eternal waiting. 

“Two hours yet. What keeps 
Rosabel, why don’t she come?” 
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With relief he heard the kitchen 
door open, and a moment later was 
looking at a transformed Rosabel. 
Her tears were gone, and she was 
smiling as she came in. 

“Here, Father,” said Rosabel, 
holding out to him a tiny reliquary. 

“This relic of the true cross will 
be your salvation tonight.” 

“But I told you,” persisted Ernst, 
“that I don’t want to be saved.” 
I want that plan from the devil. 

“You shall have your plan, Father, 
and you shall save your soul in the 
bargain.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Ernst. 

“Please, Father, the pastor gave 
me this relic for you to use tonight. 
Hold it in your left hand when the 
devil comes back. Accept his 
bargain, and get the plan. Then in 
the name of Our Savior tell him to 
go to his own place.” 

Ernst examined the relic, some 
signs of devotion on his face. He 
devoutly crossed himself. “I believe 
you, Rosabel, but remember it is 
dangerous playing tricks on a trick- 
ster of so much experience.” 

Rosabel left him, and Ernst, hold- 
ing the relic in his hand began to 
feel more cheerful. Shame and con- 
trition touched his soul, the soul he 
was no longer willing to bargain 
away. Still he would get that plan. 

He must have dozed over the 
table, because he jumped at the 
sound of a voice close to his ear. 

“Herr Mueller, awake. It is time.” 
the purring voice so close to his face 
recalled the hour and the visitor. A 
clammy sweat trickled down his face 
and dropped on his fingers which 
clutched the reliquary. 

In the flickering light of the fresh 
candle which Rosabel had placed on 
the table Ernst recognized the master 
architect, the devil. In his left hand 
Ernst rolled the tiny relic of the 
Cross. It was surprising how that 
small relic gave him fresh courage. 

“Well, Herr Mueller,” said the 
devil, “Is it a sale? See, I returned 
with the plans.” Satan unfolded the 
drawing for Ernst to see. 

“Let me have it,” said Ernst, 
reaching out for it with his right 
hand. 
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The Cathedral of Cologne is one of 
the finest and purest Gothic monu- 
ments in Europe. The length of the 
cathedral is 490 feet: its breadth, 
231 feet. The roof rests on 100 col- 
umns, of which the four center ones 
are 30 feet in circumference. The 
height of the arched ceilings is 137 
feet. The entrance to the facade is 
196 feet long. The towers are 511 
feet high. The first stone of the 
cathedral was laid on August 14, 
1248. The building was not complet- 
ed until 1880. 
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The devil stepped back. “Not so 
fast, Mueller. You must first sign 
your contract with me.” Satan held 
out a black book. He pointed to a 
page. “Sign there. If the name of 
Ernst Mueller is to go down in 
history, it must also go down in my 
book of the damned.” 

“Very well, master,” said Ernst 
slowly, his mind working fast, but 
before I sign I want to look at your 
plan.” 

There was an ugly look of suspic- 
ion on the devil’s face as he handed 
the plan to Ernst. You do not trust 
me, I see,” he said. 

“You are partly right, master,” 
said Ernst. “I am paying with my 
soul. I want to be sure.” 

As Ernst’s fingers closed over the 
parchment plan of the Cathedral he 
flashed in his left hand the relic of 
the true cross and made with it in 
the air a large sign of the cross. 

The devil screamed, and leaped 
back like a rattler about to strike. 
Ernst kept him at bay with the sign 
of the cross. In his left hand now 
he had a safe grip on the devil’s 
plan of Cologne cathedral. 

“Begone, Satan,” said Ernst simp- 
ly. “In the name of Jesus Christ, 
begone Satan.” 

The fiend shrank back as though 
he would pass through the wall of 
the room, but as he cowered there he 
warned 
the copy- 
ist. 

“You 
tricked 
me, you 
asinine 
copyist!” 
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“You tricked me. But 
Your name will 


he hissed. 
remember this. 
be forgotten on earth. No one will 
ever know that you were Cologne’s 


architect. A forgotten man, a for- 
gotten ass of a copyist. Who would 
sell your soul for a name. God can 
have your cheap soul.” 


THE devil was gone, and Ernst 
stood alone in the workshop holding 
the devil’s plan in one hand and the 
relic in the other. When his 
daughter, Rosabel came to him 
Ernst turned to her with a happy 
smile. He was covered with beads of 
sweat. The fear had done this. 
“Thank God, Rosabel,” he said, “I 
have the plan, and my soul is still 
my own.” 


* * * * + 


Ernst Mueller told the archbishop 
his story, and with the devil’s plan 
won the contract to build the Cologne 
Cathedral. The corner stone was 
laid in 1248. The work developed 
quickly until one morning fourteen 
years later. On this particular 
morning as Ernst Mueller was enter- 
ing the partly completed front en- 
trance a large stone, mysteriously 
displaced, came crashing down upon 
the hapless architect. 

Ernst Mueller was killed. His 
name was forgotten, and to this day 
the architect of Cologne Cathedral is 
an elusive ghost, nameless and for- 
gotten. The story here submitted is 
based on an old legend as old as the 
cornerstone of the cathedral itself. 


As a matter of fact a period of 
632 years elapsed from the day the 
cornerstone was laid in 
1248 until the gala day 
when the great cathedral 
of Cologne was officially 
opened for public services 
in October of 1880. 












WE RECOVER 


E WHO live in these United 

States ought to be optimists. 
We have but to consider the situa- 
tion in the various other countries of 
the world in order to arrive at an 
appreciation of the blessings which 
we have. Many other nations, espe- 
cially those of Europe, are sick with 
a sickness that is all but incurable, a 
sickness unto death. Great burdens 
weigh them down, burdens of pov- 
erty, tyranny, persecution, war, etc. 
And when they do succeed in throw- 
ing off one burden, another equally 
bad or worse descends upon them. 
For many years life has been a hard 
and grievous thing for those people, 
and shows no sign of becoming better. 

It is true that we also have our 
trials and our problems. We too 
have dangers threatening us in many 
ways. We have to fight abuses, sus- 
tain depressions, meet catastrophe 
whether from nature or from men. 
Movements spring up among us that 
mean disaster; ideas are broadcast 
that would subvert all order and 
bring chaos. Often the skies are 
darkened and storm clouds hang low 
over us. For the gloomy and fear- 
ful there is much food for their dark 
forebodings. 

But in this are we singularly for- 
tunate in our country, namely, that 
we have something which gives us a 
youthful vitality to convalesce quick- 
ly from falls and blows, a resiliency 
which bends far but does not break, 
a richness of resource which enables 
us to find means and ways out of bad 
places, a cheerful courage which re- 
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fuses to be daunted by the 


heartbreaking reverses. 


most 


Things come upon us in waves and 
cycles; for instance, our depres- 
sions. In religious affairs we had 
the Know Nothing Party to cause a 
deal of trouble to Catholics; but it 
passed. Then we had the A. P. A., 
then the K. K. K. Some thirty years 
ago Labor had to contend with the 
I.W.W. and its radicals. How 
quickly the sit-down strike spread; 
how quickly it went out of fashion. 
There was a Huey Long and a 
Townsend. Just now we are beset 
with a multitude of pickets carrying 
signs of all descriptions; however, 
already the humorous aspect of the 
matter is becoming evident, for today 
one may read in the New York 
Times that many of the pickets them- 
selves are uncertain why they are 
picketing. 

God indeed has blessed us with re- 
sources, with cheerfulness, with 
optimism. The rank and file seldom 
think even of revolt. They see the 
rich become richer and the poor stay 
poor; but the spirit of the pioneer 
is in our blood. Always beyond the 
horizon of darkness and doubt there 
lie new fields of opportunities. 
Wounds will heal, the headache will 
pass away. So why mope? 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


HERE is a_ saying common 
among the people to the effect 
that you cannot keep a millionaire 
in jail. In the same sense one may 


say that you cannot stop a nation 
frém doing as it pleases so long as 
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NEWS 


with 


has an abundance of 
battleships and machines’ guns. 
There exists such a thing as the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
which, I believe, has as one of its 
functions to protect weaker nations 
against unjust acts on the part of 
a stronger. Again we should be 
grateful that the United States has 
never become a member of this 
League, never become a party to this 
international joke. For there are 
nations in the League which are 
bigger and _ stronger than the 
League, hence flout it when their 
selfish interests are at stake. 

Not long ago Italy, without con- 
sulting any League, simply went into 
Ethiopia and took possession. To- 
day Japan is doing the same in 
China, breaking meanwhile all the 
rules of warfare by slaughtering de- 
fenseless noncombatants, destroying 
peaceful cities, spreading destruc- 
tion in her wake. What is the 
League doing about it? Nothing; 
not even protesting. 

However, we simple Americans 
understand but little of the com- 
plicated affairs of the far East, 
much less of Europe. Those who 
seem to know are of the opinion that 
this latest enterprise of Japan, 
grievous though it be to China, is 
but a pretense to throw the full 
military strength of Japan _ into 
China preparatory to attacking 
Rusia. In recent minor clashes be- 
tween the two countries Russia 
quickly backed down, a sign that in- 
ternal difficulties in that tyrant-in- 
fested country do not permit going 
to war with another nation as strong 


that nation 
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as Japan. So Japan is making 
hasty and decisive preparations and, 
perhaps by September or October, 
will launch its attack. It all seems 
logical. 


THE GOVERNOR SPEAKS 


DURING the month of July the 
Governor of Indiana paid a visit 
to Washington. Among the various 
things that he did there, he spoke 
for the press, giving out some very 
good news material. For he told the 
press and the world at large that 
Senator Van Nuys of Indiana could 
not be Senator any more after his 
term of senatorship has expired. 


Neither Senator Van Nuys nor 
Senator Minton, our Indiana Sena- 
tors, need introduction to the gen- 
eral public. Both have made names 
for themselves, but in different 
ways, very contrasting ways. Sena- 
tor Minton, though serving his first 
term, has become prominent as a 
skilful debater and as a quite strict 
party man, voting consistently for 
measures proposed by the White 
House. Senator Van Nuys is also 
an active parliamentarian, but has 
become notable as one who does not 
always follow the directions of the 
administration. More often than not 
he has bolted on measures; spoken 
and voted against them. Like other 
even more notable Senators, he has 
seen folly and danger in legislation 
proposed, has followed his mind and 
worked in opposition. For this 
reason has the Governor spoken: 
Senator Van Nuys shall be Senator 
no more. 


The question now arises as to 
what obligations a Senator assumes 
when he takes his oath. Does his 
oath oblige him to vote according 
to his party, or to vote as he sees 
best to the advantage of his State 
and to the country at large. Surely 
the latter. It is true indeed that a 
man is not thereby necessarily serv- 
ing the best interests of all when he 
takes sides with the opposition. But 
when a man, at the risk—and a very 
real risk—of his political career, 
courageously follows the behests of 
his conscience after mature deliber- 
ation, we are forced to admire and 
applaud him. It is for this reason 
that the words of the Governor have 
&@ most unpleasant sound in the ears 
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of thinking people. We know well 
enough that such a man as Senator 
Van Nuys has become a bad tasting 
bug in Democratic soup, but it be- 
comes a sign of something like dic- 
tatorship when his doom is made so 
public. Has this ever happened be- 
fore? 


CHASTITY TO THE FORE 


T’ WOULD seem to many that only 

religious organizations have been 
doing anything to preserve chastity. 
Modern philosophy of education cer- 
tainly is not only not concerned 
with it, in that the teachers and 
guides ignore lapses concerning 
chastity; much worse, the present- 
day teaching of non-repression di- 
rectly acts as an urge for people to 
give way to all the unlawful in- 
stincts of fallen nature. 

It is for this reason that one 
reads with great satisfaction two 
articles which have appeared with- 
in the last months in two widely 
read magazines of strictly non- 
religious nature, the Redbook for 
May and the Reader’s Digest for 
August. The first article, entitled 
“A Compromise with Chastity,” rep- 
resents the results of findings from 
an investigation of a number of col- 
leges. The purpose seems to be to 
inform college girls as to what 
others are doing in this matter and 
how those have fared who have 
maintained their virtue and also 
those who have surrendered it. 


The second article, “The Case for 
Chastity,” again very much directed 
to young girls, presents, one may 
say, all the non-religious arguments 
for chastity in an authoritative, 
convincing way. 

One may say that the principal 
matter of this article constitutes an 
effective answer to a question which 
parents and teachers and priests 
have been answering, often with less 
effect, throughout all time, the 
question which young people put to 
their elders: Why not? What harm? 
Why not have my fling? 

All this, because the world at 
large is quite casual about sins 
against the Sixth Commandment; 
people today do not believe in get- 
ting worked up about such things. 
The average attitude seems to be 
that there is no harm in it. 
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“But,” says the author, “it is re- 
vealing that no reputable physician 
who has handled thousands of cases 
and thousands of confidences is 
equally casual. No psychologist who 
has seriously investigated the prob- 
lems of sexual relations outside of 
marriage treats them as _ trivial. 
That conscience and emotion will 
make the final decision in each case 
is obvious. But the personal and 
social consequences of unchastity, as 
they are apparent to those in a posi- 
tion to know, ought to be matters of 
public information.” 


There is, first, the danger of dis- 
ease. It is estimated that five per- 
cent of the American people have 
syphilis and ten percent have 
gonorrhea. As to abortion, ten thou- 
sand girls and women lose their 
lives each year at the hands of abor- 
tionists. 


Beyond these facts, there are the 
moral, mental, and emotional effects 
to be considered. Those who sin 
may outwardly seem to be unhurt, 
but inwardly a wound and a defile- 
ment has been inflicted upon them 
which will last throughout their 
lives. For to each woman has been 
given a marvelous gift, which, for 
the sake of a better word, we may 
call the gift or flower of modesty. 
Let her but lose this gift once, and 
she has lost something which she can 
never regain. It is like the case of 
a beautiful rose. Throw this rose 
out to be trampled but once, and its 
intrinsic beauty has been destroyed 
forever. 


The upshot of it all is that chas- 
tity pays, that it pays to say No, 
that it pays to fight. The Church 
of Christ today stands seemingly 
alone in its age-old conflict against 
unrestrained passion. This good 
Mother seeks to guard the chastity 
of her children with every possible 
counsel and with most efficacious 
aids. Let them but listen to her 
teachings and make use of the abun- 
dant means of grace contained par- 
ticularly in the Sacraments, and all 
the efforts of the world, the flesh, 
and devil will be in vain. Meanwhile 
such an article as “The Case for 
Chastity” does but prove the truth 
and the soundness of Catholic moral- 
ity. We welcome it and congratu- 


late its author and the publishers. 
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LETS BROWSE AROUND 


Miriam Kreyle 


Pematty—a best seller, a book 
that tops the fiction lists of the 
day, that we can enthusiastically en- 
dorse, Kenneth Roberts’s Northwest 
Passage (Doubleday-Doran). And 
it can be endorsed for more than its 
entertaining value, it is historical 
and authentically so. Just as in his 
previous novels, Captain Caution, 
Arundel, and Rabble in Arms, 
the author has spared no time or 
effort in his tireless search for facts. 
While he takes us across trackless 
paths, with merciless Indians and 
frightful dangers lurking on every 
side, while he is giving us the thrill 
and suspense that is the delight of 
the modern reader, he is also writing 
real history, real characterizations 
of soldiers, statesmen, Indian tribes 
and colonists. 


The early American Indian was 
an unknown quantity to the prim 
French and English soldiers. All 
their fine equipment was of little use 
to them when lost in an American 
forest. But Major Robert Rogers 
knew the Indian, and knew how to 
fight with him and against him. Un- 
til now, he has been an unknown 
hero in American annals, but Ken- 
neth Roberts has brought him into 
his own. Whatever his weaknesses, 
and goodness knows he had plenty 
of them, to his own undoing, we ad- 
mire his magnificent qualities as sol- 
dier and a leader. 

The author, as Langdon Towne, a 
young artist interested in painting 
Indians, joins Major Rogers in 1759. 
The Major is under orders from the 
English General Amherst. He leads 
his company of Rangers from Crown 
Point through the hostile territory 
of northern Canada to the St. Fran- 
cis Settlement and wipes out a whole 
Indian village. This is reprisal for 
their attacks on the colonists of New 
England. The account of this march 
and the return to Fort Number Four 
is one grand piece of writing, where 
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breathless suspense carries through 
from page to page. 


The story after the return, with 
its pictures of London poverty, Eng- 
lish political strife, and the Major’s 
own deterioration lacks the grandeur 
of the first part. It is filled with 
characters and detail; one wants to 
take the intrepid Major and Towne’s 
mastery art back to the woodlands, 
away from the murk and fog of Lon- 
don. But it is an excellent contrast 
between the hideous poverty and ex- 
travagant luxury that existed in 
London at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. The author lives in Maine, 
where he has spent most of his life. 
He sometimes spends years in re- 
search and preparation on his books. 
His best friend and most critical ad- 
viser is his close neighbor, Booth 
Tarkington. 


Kenneth Roberts believes in teach- 
ing history through fiction. Father 
Henry Brenner, O.S. B., would teach 
us history through poetry, and 
would teach us patriotism as well. 
Liberty Aflame (Abbey Press) is a 
grand epic narrative of the stirring 
days of the American Revolution 
from 1773 to 1781. The maiden 
Liberty with her aide Courage leads 
the patriots to the defiance of the 
Boston Tea Party, the battles of 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
and Valley Forge, on to the final 
glory of Yorktown. On all sides she 
meets the dread forces of Cowardice, 
Caution, Envy, and Fear. The 
majestic figure of Washington, “the 
counterpart of Courage,” follows 
Liberty’s call, never swerves from 
her guidance, 

“Honors the maid with marvellous 
esteem 

Nay, all the army turns saluting 
her, 

With one impulse proclaiming might- 
ily 

And heartily their ardent, true de- 


votion.” 
In another land today, another 
leader has thrown his military 


genius, and skill into the age old 
struggle for liberty. This time it is 
a struggle far, far different from 
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the Roberts Indian strife, and Fa- 
ther Brenner’s poetic story of Liber- 
ty’s battles against Tyranny, it is of 
brother fighting against brother that 
old traditions might live, that a na- 
tion might retain its civil and re- 
ligious rights, its national identity. 
Who is this Man Franco? Is he just 
another dictator thinking only of his 
own glory, mad for power? Read 
Franco Means Business by Georges 
Rotvand (Devin-Adair). It contains 
only ninety-two pages including a re- 
markable foreword by Gregory Mac- 
Donald and broadcasts by Franco 
that give his position and attitude on 
the conflict. Francisco Franco is a 
product of military life. His days 
have been spent in the army, since 
he was fourteen; at thirty-four he 
was a Brigadier-General wearing his 
second Military Medal. It is not 
strange then that this man who had 
such a meteoric career should have 
been recalled from exile to lead his 
people against the mad destruction 
of Communistic forces. If holding 
two-thirds of his country against his 
fellow countrymen who are more red 
than Moscow, if restoring prosperity 
and religious freedom to that two- 
thirds, if laboring with every vestige 
of his great military genius to re- 
gain the final one-third constitutes a 
dictator, then Franco is indeed such. 
He is a dictator who wants his coun- 
try to “represent a great national 
family, one without masters or vas- 
sals, without poor or potentate.” 
“Social justice,” said Franco in a 
broadcast from Salamanca in 1937, 
“will be the basis of our new Em- 
pire, without destructive and suicidal 
class warefare, without meddlesome 
interferences from abroad.... We 
want a fraternal Spain, an industri- 
ous and working Spain, where para- 
sites can find no lodging. A Spain 
without chains and tyrannies; a 
nation without destructive Marxism 
and Communism; a state for the 
people and not a people for the 
State.” 
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The autobiography of a surgeon 
may not appeal to you as a book 
having general interest or one you 
would choose for a leisurely hour. 
But Andrea Majocchi’s Life or Death 
(Knight) is interesting and unusual. 
It is packed with incidents and 
actual facts that could furnish un- 
limited material to playwright and 
novelist. Every force of this grand 
Italian gentleman has been devoted 
to his profession: healing the human 
body, saving human life. No effort 
was too great, if making it brought 
him added knowledge as a surgeon, 
made him a better servant to his 
suffering fellowman. The poverty 
of his early youth proved no hin- 
drance; he studied, won scholarships, 
finished from the best medical 
schools of Italy, traveled, observed, 
and visited practically every leading 
medical center of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Fortunately for Italy he did 
not like us, New York was too noisy, 
our cities too commonplace, but he 
pays a fine tribute to accomplish- 
ments of our medical scientists. 

Page after page tells stories of 
the patients he has known, of hun- 
dreds who owe their lives to his skill, 
of the useless battles he fought in 
many cases. For the lay reader 
these stories give a fund of first- 
hand information on prevalent mala- 
dies and diseases of the day, their 
symptoms, treatment and in some 
cases their prevention. At the 
same time one comes to a realization 
of the frightful dangers that beset 
the life of the conscientious, faithful 
surgeon and doctor, how often he 
risks himself that others may be 
spared. 

Though he has performed veri- 
table miracles of surgery, Dr. Ma- 
jocchi bows in humble spirit before 
the miracle of Faith, that Faith 
which has been the saving strength 
of his life and which he has pictured 
so graphically in his chapter on 
Lourdes. His researches have not 
lessened his belief in the super- 
natural, nor raised any question of 
conflict between scientific and Chris- 
tian thought. His own colleagues, 
who insisted they were materialists, 
were happy to die in the Faith of 
their mothers. Such a life is an 
assurance that “Those who pretend 
that science is destined to material- 
ism are either mistaken or want to 
be mistaken.” 


From the dark tales of black- 
cowled monks and their ancient 
mouldy monasteries many have un- 
consciously gained an unfavorable 
mental picture of monastic life. 

In the pamphlet The Professor 
Visits A Monastery (Abbey Press) 
Father Maurus Ohligslager, O. S. B., 
through a fictitious Benedictine, “Fa- 
ther Cuthbert,” gives a visiting 


new insight into the life and dwell- 
ing place of the Benedictine Monks. 


Men of the world fully expecting 
to see in the Monastery a close-up of 
priests leading a narrow and aimless 
existence are surprised to discover 
that a Benedictine of today, like 
themselves, leads a life full of 
physical as well as spiritual activi- 
ties, a life with a definite and prac- 
tical goal. 


Patience is a compilation by Fa- 
ther Lasance (Benziger Bros.) of 
spiritual treatises and consoling 
poems, teaching nerve-taut suffer- 
ers how to endure the sorrows and 
disappointments of earth. The book 
is an attractive little volume with 
gilt edge, a flexible imitation leather 
cover. 


Twenty-five years ago England 
sent her pride of the seas, “The 
Titanic,” upon her maiden voyage 
across the Atlantic. The ship was 
the last word in luxury and mechani- 
cal perfection. Her passenger list 
included the wealthiest men of that 
day. She had few life-boats, they 
were unnecessary—she was “unsink- 
able.” Struck by an iceberg off the 
coast of Newfoundland, her fate is 
history. Two hours later she lay at 
the bottom of the sea. Sixteen hun- 
dred persons aboard were drowned. 


For Nature’s tongue, 
Enduring one and changeless 

Thus ever preaches to our souls 
The lesson: 

Lest man grow proud, 
God made him of the dust, 

Forced even then to say: 
“Return thou to it!” 


Four hundred years ago another 
vessel sailed the Atlantic, in search 
of a new world. Her passengers had 
no wealth and little knowledge of the 
seas but they had immeasurable 
“Trust in prayer.” 


“Lo Titan failed 
With all his boasted strength 
But Mary steered 
Her little craft of wood 
Through storm and wind 
All safely to the goal.” 

In his majestic poem, Titanic’s 
Knell (Abbey Press), Father Henry 
Brenner, O.S. B., has painted anew 
the story of man’s pride, forgetful- 
ness and “sin’s inevitable grief.” 


The master of the “little craft of 
wood,” Columbus, acts as the “Mystic 
Guide” that leads the poet to the 


Scientist and his two companions a grave of the “Doomed sea-queen,” 
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and bids him use his pen to narrate 
God’s lesson to foolish man. To- 
gether they tread the watery decks 
and look upon the bones of the 
wealthy, pleasure-bent victims. The 
guide reveals to the poet their last 
thoughts, as deprived of their earth- 
ly powers, they face the mercy of 
God. He pictures the horror of souls 
lost for all eternity in their love of 
lust and riches, their defiance of 
Divine law. The poet is overcome 
with sorrow but the “Mystic Guide” 
comforts him: 
“Not all were lost, my son, 
But many saved,.... 
They were souls contrite; 
For ev’ry sin 
Must find its briny tear, 
Albeit in the coming world, 
Or here.” 


With poetic eloquence Father Henry 
Brenner, O. S. B., has commemorated 
England’s frightful disaster. In sim- 


ple words, the poet has caught the 
magic of rhythm and sent his 
.... thoughts abroad 


That they may fall perchance 
On fertile ground 


And sprout into great trees 
Of human wisdom. 


September Book Shelf 


The Northwest Passage by Kenneth 
Roberts, Price $2.75. 


Liberty Aflame, by Henry Brenner, 
O. S. B., Price $1.00. 


Franco Means Business, by Georges 
Rotvand, Price $1.25. 

Life Or Death, by Andrea Majocchi, 
Price $2.50. 


Life and Letters, Jonet Erskine 
Stuart, by Maud Monahan, Price 
$3.00. 


Catherine Tekawitha, by Daniel 


Sargent, Price $2.00. 


Patience, by F. X. Lasance, Price 
$2.00. 


Titanic’s Knell, by Henry Brenner 
Price .50¢. 


Juvenile Books 


Whalers of the Midnight Sun, by 
Alan Villiers, Price $2.00. 


Nah-Le-Kahde Story of a Navajo 
life, by Iris L. Harrington, Price 
$1.50. 


Little Lass, by Mary Garland Bulli- 
vant, Price $2.00. 


Louisa Aleett’s People, by May L. 
Becker, «rice $2.50. 
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After an absence of nearly two 
months in the Dakotas, Father Ab- 
bot returned to the Abbey on July 
14th. In the meantime he had visit- 
ed our Indian missions and had 
given four retreats: two to the 
Benedictine Sisters at Yankton, one 
to Sisters of the same community 
who have charge of the hospital at 
Pierre, and the fourth to the recent- 
ly-formed Indian Sisterhood at 
Marty—all in South Dakota. 


Early in July Brother Raymond 
was called to Bonner Springs, Kan- 
sas, by the death of his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Kelly. The deceased was 
driving a truck across the railroad 
track when a _ streamlined train, 
traveling at the rate of nearly seven- 
ty miles an hour, bore down upon 
him. The truck was demolished. 
Mr. Kelly’s companion, a student of 
St. Benedict’s College at Atchison, 
was killed outright. Mr. Kelly, who 
lived some ten hours, was conscious 
to the end. Mr. Paul Kelly, a stu- 
dent of theology at Kenrick Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, a son of the de- 
ceased, was a student of our Minor 
Seminary some years ago. 


The death of Brother Ephrem by 
drowning on the afternoon of July 
14th cast a gloom over the com- 
munity. The lay brothers were 
spending the week at Camp Benedict 
on the Little Blue river. While the 
others were playing ball, Brother 
Ephrem, who was somewhat crippled 
and unable to swim, went wading in 
the stream, which was swollen by 
recent rains. Just what happened, 
no one seems to know. Presumably 
the unfortunate victim fell and the 
strong current swept him down- 
stream. His cries brought help to 
the scene of the disaster, but the 
hapless man had already  dis- 
appeared beneath the water. Near- 
ly four hours elapsed before the life- 
less body could be found. In the 
meantime, however, the country tele- 
phone, because of poor service, 
played a trick on another brother 
who was likewise at camp. When 
news of the drowning reached the 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Abbey, word was broadcast that 
Brother Gabriel had met death. 
Consequently in choir the Vespers of 
the Dead for the deceased followed 
the Vespers of the day. A message 
was sent to Brother Gabriel’s mother 
in Wisconsin to inform her of the 
sad accident. Besides this, death 
notices were also printed to be 
mailed out to various monasteries 
and other religious houses. But, be- 
fore these had been sent, some of 
the campers returned and informed 
us of the error. The body of the de- 
ceased lay in state in the Brothers’ 
oratory until the evening before the 
funeral, when it was transferred to 
the Abbey Church. The funeral 
Mass, July 17th, followed the chant- 
ing of the Office of the Dead. 
Brother Ephrem (William) Laurell, 
who was born at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, August 4, 1886, was professed 
January 21, 1915. He had no 
known relatives. 


Father Dunstan returned from the 
Indiana State Teachers Normal on 
July 19th. He was then sent over 
to Kentucky to take charge of the 
church of Our Lady of the Hills at 
Finley for three weeks. 


Upon their return from a few 
weeks vacation at home, our Junior 
Brothers of the Oblate School went 
to Camp Benedict on July 26th for a 
week’s outing. 


Fathers Bernard and Hugh are 
spending several weeks in Kentucky 
substituting for pastors who are tak- 
ing a vacation. The former is at 
Reed, while the latter is at Stanley. 

Miss Mildred Schuster, who has 
charge of the office at the Indian 
mission of Stephan, South Dakota, 
accompanied by her brother Fred, of 
Pilot Grove, Missouri, paid us a fly- 
ing visit on the evening of July 29th. 


Father Charles Bilger, ordained in 
1880, and senior of the diocesan 
clergy of Indianapolis, was among 
the callers to the Abbey in July. 
Another caller was Father Adam 
Urich of the class of 1886. Both 
are alumni of our Seminary. 
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Monsignor Albert Petrasch, or- 
dained in the fall of 1889, stopped 
with us a few days towards the end 
of June while on his way to New 
York, from which port he intended 
to embark for Europe. After pur- 
chasing a ticket, however, he can- 
celed his booking because of a sore 
hand that was annoying him. He is 
still suffering from an injury re- 
ceived last January in California 
when a windstorm threw him down 
upon stone steps that injured the 
arm and broke a bone in the left 
hand. For some time the break was 
not discovered. The bone was then 
removed. While the hand healed 
again, there is still considerable pain 
at times. 

At 10:45 on the night of July 31st 
a message by telephone brought the 
startling news of the tragic death of 
Father Anthony Kroeger, who, in 
company with Father Frederick 
Rothermel, was on a vacation trip 
in Florida. The report says they 
were in a head-on collision with an- 
other automobile that was driven 
by men under the influence of liquor. 
Father Kroeger, who was ordained 
in 1914, was killed outright, while 
Father Rothermel, ordained in 1916, 
was painfully injured. Both 
made their ecclesiastical studies in 
St. Meinrad’s seminary. Fathers 
Cyril and Jerome were substituting 
for these two priests in their ab- 
sence, the former at Kentland and 
the latter at Lowell, both in the 
Fort Wayne diocese.—The writer re- 
calls seeing a sign posted on the 
highway in the Black Hills that 
warns the driver to be careful, for 
“You May Meet a Fool.” 

Two other alumni of our Semi- 
nary to die recently were Fathers 
Columban Wenzel, O. S. B., and 
Gabriel M. Ruppert, O. S. B., of St. 
Joseph’s Abbey at St. Benedict, 
Louisiana. Both had belonged to 
our community before they were 
transferred to the new monastic 
foundation made by St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey in Louisiana. Father Colum- 
ban, who had served as Prior for 
some time at St. Joseph’s Abbey, was 
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With our boys 


From Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and Indiana came students and semi- 
narians this year to witness the cere- 
monies of investing and profession 
of twenty clerics, and to extend their 
felicitations. Every class was repre- 
sented in the gathering; for two 
days and the intervening night 
tongues were busy enumerating the 
various experiences of the summer 
thus far spent. Had the reporter 
provided himself with a notebook 
this page might well be 
filled with interesting data 
as to the whereabouts and 
occupations of “the fel- 
lows.” 

Be it remembered that 
our worthy prefects of 
last year were the first on 
hand—all except Pat 
MacGregor, who was un- 
avoidably detained by his 
work at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Sampson made the 
trip from New Albany on 
a bread truck in some- 
thing like eight hours. He 
was accompanied by Wil- 
liam Tribbey, a former 
student, and both think 
they will use a milk wagon 


A drug addict! 
Instead of deadening, lifts soul and mind 

To heights unknown before, wherein I find 
New thoughts and feelings, joys that soothe an ache 
And fill a void I’ve always had. To make 
This drug, I mix two hearts and minds, combined 
In right amounts, with qualities designed 
To blend, and my deep, nameless thirst to slake. 


the next time. There won’t be quite 


so many stops. 


By sundown the number had grown 
to forty; all assembled in the Minor 
Seminary chapel and sang Complin. 
We will not record the hour of re- 
tiring for obvious reasons, but be- 
Martin 
Walpole regaled us with an organ 


fore the sun again rose, 


recital of unrecognizable numbers. 


Friendship 
But yet the drug I take 


At last the perfect formula I’ve found: 

I mix my love for God, His love for me. 
This drug I can’t give up, for I compound 
My mind and soul with His Divinity 

And I am filled with joys that have no bound: 
With Christ as Friend, I’ve tasted ecstasy. 


John Doyle (Minor Seminary) 


ON VACATION 






From St. Meinrad Carl Arm- 
bruster, Elmer Miller, John Kramer, 
and William Morley journeyed to 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, to do kitchen 
duty during the maneuvers of the Na- 
tional Guard. Father John will also 
attend at the invitation of Colonel 
Fishback of the Indiana N. Guard. 

The chronicler takes this chance to 
congratulate Paul Kohl of the Minor 
Seminary and his family upon their 
escape from serious injury in an 
automobile accident late 
in July. Paul, alone, rat- 
ed the hospital when it 
was thought he had suf- 
fered a fractured skull. 
Later observation how- 
ever, discovered that there 
was no fracture. 

Congratulations, too, to 
Joseph Dooley upon his 
good fortune in being of- 
fered a_ scholarship in 
philosophy at Washington, 
D. C., by the Basselin 
Foundation. Joe merited 
this distinction by hard 
work, and is being fol- 
lowed to success by three 
brothers, all students of 
the Minor Seminary. 





professed as a Benedictine August 
28, 1887, and was ordained May 23, 
1881. Father Gabriel made his per- 
petual vows on July 11, 1891, and 
was raised to the priesthood January 
14, 1894, 


The fifth anniversary for the de- 
ceased Abbot Athanasius Schmitt 
occurred on July 12th. In the ab- 
sence of Abbot Ignatius Father 
Prior Benedict celebrated the solemn 
anniversary Mass of Requiem. 


Early in August we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Abbot 
Thomas Meier of St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey, Mount Angel, Oregon. Father 
Abbot Thomas is enroute to Europe, 
where he will attend the meeting of 
abbots of the Benedictine Order in 
Rome this fall. 


Prior Rembert Bularzik of St. 
John’s Abbey in Minnesota also 


spent a few days in our midst, as 


did Father Walsh, 


Augustine 
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O. S. B., of St. Anselm’s Priory in 
Washington, D. C. Father Augustine 
has given a retreat to the Sisters at 
Ferdinand. 


On August 5 seven young men 
were invested with the habit of St. 
Benedict at a brief service preced- 
ing the conventual mass. The can- 
didates completed their classical 
studies last June, and after the novi- 
tiate they hope to resume their phi- 
losophical and theological studies. 
The novices are James Buscher, 
Granite City, Ill., Lawrence Hughes, 
New York City, James (Francis) 
Knaebel, New Albany, Ind., Joseph 
Woerdeman, Indianapolis, Ind., Jo- 
seph (Edward) Luckett, Morgan- 
field, Ky., Charles Koster, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and Joseph (Patrick) 
Stanton, Aurora, IIl. 


On the following day during high 
mass sung by Father Claude Ehrin- 
ger, O. S. B., assistant Instructor of 
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the clerics, fifteen fraters  pro- 
nounced their triennial vows and five 
others made their solemn profession. 
Father Abbot Ignatius received the 
vows. The simple professed are: 
Bede (Otto) Stocker, Benno 
(George) Fellinger, Othmar (Hen- 
ry) Becker, Romuald (Florian) 
Debes, Lucian (Philip) Duesing, 
Marcellus (John) Fisher, Adrian 
(Robert) Fuerst, Malachy (Ed- 
ward) Fulton, Raban (George) 
Hathorn, Casimir (John) Kot, Kevin 
(James) Ryan, Ernest (Vincent) 
Schnaus, Rupert (Charles) Sum- 
mers, Marion (Charles) Walsh, and 
Kenneth (Raphael) Noyes. The 
fraters making their solemn pro- 
fession were: Herbert Palmer, 
Gerard Elsperman, Wilfrid Popham, 
Leonard Lux, and Alcuin Deck. The 
ceremony of lowering the capuche 
and installing the newly professed 
as chapter members took place Sun- 
day following the profession. 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


The great question of the present 
day and hour is the labor question. 
While labor organizations are work- 
ing with feverish speed and energy, 
when nation-wide strikes are tying 
up whole industries, when statesmen 
are planning and discussing legis- 
lative labor measures, it isn’t at all 
surprising that the labor problem 
should pop out of the question box. 
The following question strikes at 
one phase of the labor problem: 
child labor. 


Why are Catholics opposed to the 
proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion regulating child labor? Does 
the Catholic Church tolerate child 
labor? Or is the Catholic Church 
opposed to labor reform by means of 
legislation? 

Does the Catholic Church tolerate 
child labor and oppose true labor re- 
form? Certainly not. It’s just the 
other way round. The Catholic 
Church has always championed the 
laborer’s cause. Take the time to 
read Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical let- 
ter “On the Condition of Labor,” 
issued nearly a half century ago, 
and you will see the Church’s stand 
on the labor question set forth clear- 
ly and uncompromisingly. Pope 
Leo’s letter is so progressive, so 
“radical,” so much ahead of its 
times, that legislators even today 
while praising its soundness still 
hesitate to carry out its recommend- 
ations to their fullest consequences. 

But are not Catholics in this coun- 
try opposed to the child labor amend- 


ment? Yes, many are; I suppose 
the majority are. Why then this 
opposition? Read the proposed 


amendment carefully, and I think 
you'll see the answer for yourself. 
The principal section is printed here 
for your convenience: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of 
age.” The reason for the opposition 
is simply this: the amendment is 
too broad and sweeping; as it now 
stands, without any restrictions and 
limitations, it is tantamount to giv- 
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ing the Federal Government com- 
plete control of all children under 
the age of eighteen. A farfetched 
conclusion, isn’t it? Perhaps it may 
seem so now, so long as its advocates 
are, no doubt, motivated by the best 
of intentions. But good intentions 
now will not check a future strong 
willed government from making use 
of just such a ready-made tool to 
regiment the children of the nation 
along Communist or Fascist lines. 
These Cathoiic opponents of the pro- 
posed child labor amendment are 
far-sighted enough to visualize its 
many loop holes and its possible 
dangers. But Catholics are not 
thereby opposed to all child labor 
legislation. Given an acceptable child 
labor measure, Catholics would be 
the first to promote it. 

There is another phase of the 
labor question which is even more 
acute than the child labor problem. 
It is the strike problem. 


What is the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church on the questions of 
strikes? Does the Church allow them, 
or does she forbid them? 


The strike is certainly a crucial 
problem in America today. It is not 
only an industrial, but also a moral 
problem. And there the Church has 
a word to say. 

The Church neither advocates nor 
forbids strikes. Rather she follows 
the moderate middle course and de- 
clares that strikes are permissible 
under certain conditions. Strikes, 
like wars, should be used only as a 
last resort, only after all other 
means have failed to bring about a 
mutually satisfactory agreement be- 
tween employers and employees. 

What are these conditions? 

1. That there be a just cause for 
striking, for example, an unjust 
standard of wages or improper 
working conditions. 

2. That all peaceful means of 
settling the disagreement be pre- 
viously tried, such as employer-em- 
ployee conferences or recourse to 
legislative measures. 
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3. That no damage be done di- 
rectly to the person or property of 
the employer or others connected 
with the industry, (excluding of 
course the loss which naturally re- 
sults from the cessation of business 
operations.) 

While the Church does condone the 
use of strikes as a last resort to se- 
cure the rights of workingmen, it is 
the wish of the Church that work- 
ingmen receive not only what is due 
them in absolute justice but even 
more and that these benefits be ob- 


tained by peaceful means: Chris- 
tian justice and charity. 
Here’s a question that is alto- 


gether different from the foregoing 
discussion. It is a question which 
has too often been misunderstood by 
those outside the Church. 


Does the Catholic Church teach 
that only Catholics will be saved and 
that all non-Catholics will be eter- 
nally lost? 


Certainly not. You will never find 
a statement like that in any ap- 
proved catechism or book of Catholic 
doctrine. What the Catholic Church 
does teach is this: If anyone knows 
the Catholic Church to be the true 
Church and nevertheless willingly 
rejects it, such a person cannot be 
saved so long as he remains in that 
state of mind. This is quite different 
from the sweeping statement that 
the Church condemns all who are 
outside the fold. The Church pre- 
supposed that many persons remain 
outside the true fold with good faith 
and a clear conscience, not knowing 
that the Catholic is the one true 
Church founded by Jesus Christ; if 
such persons lead a good life accord- 
ing to the dictates of their con- 
science, they are at heart really 
Catholics, or as we say, they belong 
to the soul of the Church. The 
Catholic Church does not condemn 
anyone to Hell. She fulfills her mis- 
sion on earth of teaching the word 
of God and sanctifying souls and 
leaves the final decision of eternal 
life or eternal death to God Himself. 
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Is there really a Sacrament which 
a Catholic clergymen cannot adminis- 
ter? This question was asked in Our 
Sunday Visitor in the picture contest, 
and although the contest will be over 
before this question can be an- 
swered, I would still like to know the 
answer. 


Yes, there is a Sacrament which 


Catholic clergymen cannot ad- 
minister. That is the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. Sounds strange, doesn’t 


it? Yes, but it’s true. The ones who 
administer the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony are the two persons who get 
married, the bridegroom and bride. 
The priest who performs the cere- 
mony only witnesses the marriage as 
the official representative of the 
Church. Catholic clergymen (mean- 
ing those in Sacred Orders) cannot 
administer the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony because they cannot validly 
marry. Speaking of Matrimony, 


here is another question of interest 
especially to prospective brides and 
bridegrooms. 
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Why are the banns of matrimony 
proclaimed in Church? Why is it 
that the banns are announced only 
when two Catholics marry and not 
for mixed marriages? 


This is a matter of wisdom and 
prudence. With nineteen centuries 
of experience, the Church is always 
very wise and prudent, especially 
with so important a matter as mar- 
riage. The banns of matrimony, an- 
nouncing the intention of two Catho- 
lics to marry, are proclaimed public- 
ly in Church in order to find out if 
any impediment stands in the way of 
the marriage. Anyone knowing of 
such an impediment is bound in con- 
science to report it to the pastor. 


The second part of your question 
is more difficult to answer. If the 
banns of matrimony are proclaimed 
for two Catholics as a matter of cau- 
tion, it would seem that this caution 
should be taken more especially if 
one of the parties is a non-Catholic. 
As a matter of fact great caution 
must be taken by the priest who is 
to officiate at a mixed marriage. The 
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The midnight hour, the hour for the long- 

awaited broadcast is fast approaching. The attentive audience 
looks up with awe to the starlit dial of the sparkling heavens. Heav- 
A dazzling 
suddenly steps forth from the invisible ether before the astonished 
gaze of the few simple shepherds keeping watch over their flocks. 
Using the rolling hills as his microphone and amplifier he broad- 
casts his strange yet joyful message over the sleeping world. “A 








reason why the banns of matrimony 
are not proclaimed for a mixed mar- 
riage is weighty enough to make 
every Catholic think seriously before 
attempting such a marriage. The 
Church wishes to honor the Catholic 
marriage as a_ public religious 
festivity. But the Church looks 
with such disfavor upon a mixed 
marriage that she does not even wish 
to have it mentioned publicly in 
church for fear of the scandal that 
it will cause. Mixed marriages are 
never approved by the Church, but 
only tolerated. 


And again we return to that 
favorite topic, the Mass. 


Why is the final blessing omitted 
in a Requiem Mass? 


The blessing is given for those 
who are present in the church. To 
indicate that the fruits of the Re- 
quiem Mass are to be applied first 
and above all to the faithful depart- 
ed, the blessing, which is meant sole- 
ly for the living who are present, 
is omitted. 
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“ . e Yes, to you and to all simple souls. 1e new-born Savior, a Babe 7 
cee wise. Luke 2:16 Wrapped in simple pad bands, seeks simple souls. His grace ? 
can easily contact a simple soul, because it sees only God, seeks hs 

only God, and always tends towards Him. ; ; Mi 
Simplicity is the virtue of childhood (and, according to the Christ. Child, we must all become z 
children to enter heaven). An unspoiled child speaks and acts with uprightness, frankness, pS 
and sincerity. It knows nothing of affectation, deceit, cunning, flattery, hypocrisy, and the op- x 
posite of simplicity—duplicity. The child has boundless trust in its parents and elders. It be- bed 
lieves what they say and is easily led by their words and admonitions. ; / ys 
Simplicity is the straight road to God. It reads and understands the posting along its way— FS 
WISDOM i:1: “Seek the Lord in simplicity of heart.” It does not wait till break of day to ps 
set out on this straight way to God. It travels immediately, even by night. The shepherds 5 
“came with haste... and found the Infant lying in a manger.” 5 
Application: Grace continually sponsors “The Child’s Hour” for simple souls. Are you BA 
tuning in? a 
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AND THIS IS A MONASTERY! 


Impressions of a Non-Catholic’s first visit to a monastery. 


ONCE read in some book brief sketches which gave 

me a limited idea, a “snapshot” as it were, about a 
monastery which only increased my curiosity so that I 
longed for a “time exposure.” When the opportunity 
came I hailed it with gladness and shall always remem- 
ber the extended visit I spent in one. Having more 
than a speaking acquaintance with one of the good Fa- 
thers I told him immediately after my arrival that he 
should warn the community a “heretic” was running 
loose in the camp and act as my sponsor. Not that I 
was afraid of being “hazed” but rather I was fearful 
of doing or saying something that might scandalize the 
community. He readily agreed to comply with my re- 
quest. 


To find such a large body of people so self-sustaining 
was to me a revelation. Here were mammoth buildings 
constructed of stone taken from quarries on their own 
ground, fitted with choice oak casings, as well as pews 
and other furnishings prepared in their own workshop; 
bread baked in their ovens, from wheat raised on their 
land and ground into flour by their mill. Beef and 
pork products served at their tables came from their 
slaughterhouse. Apples and other fruits were grown 
in abundance in their orchards and grape arbors were 
something to contemplate. Religious periodicals print- 
ed on their own printing press were read under electric 
lights supplied by their own electric lighting system 
which was operated with coal dug from their mine on 
their own land. It seemed to me the promise of our 
Lord was here duly fulfilled when He said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” (I believe it is 
worded a little differently in the Douay version but 
it does not alter the condition or the promise.) 


It has been said if you want to see genuine hospital- 
ity go to a monastery and I can vouch for the truth of 
this assertion. Sometimes I think there are different 
degrees of hospitality but the quality displayed here 
was of the correct type. It was not the overdone variety 
but the kind extended by true christian gentlemen that 
made one feel at ease and created a desire to enter into 
the spirit of good fellowship. It almost made me feel 
like I was really “somebody” instead of an humble lay- 
man. As I had the pleasure of eating at table with 
Father Abbot I felt indeed very highly honored. One 
of the Fathers whose hobby was mounting animals, 
birds, etc., for the fine museum they have wanted to 
introduce me to the art of taxidermy but looking at a 
dead horse on a hot summer’s day and warding off the 
flies and gnats that were attracted to this dead animal 
was too much for me and my stomach rebelled. “The 
spirit indeed was willing but the flesh was weak.” So 
I deferred the matter till a more convenient season. 
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If the commu- 
nity being self-sus- 
taining was a rev- 
elation and_ the 
hospitality extend- 
ed remarkable 
what shall I say of 
the prayerful at- 
mosphere that per- 
vaded the place? 
The spirit of pray- 
er seemed to be everywhere. The bright sunshine 
reflected it, the cooling breezes wafted it and the deep 
shade seemed to speak of it. The lindens with their 
wealth of beauty and shade and all other varieties 
of trees with their protection somehow reminded me 
of that portion of scripture in connection with the Gar- 
den of Eden which speaks of the “Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.” On the second 
morning after my arrival while leisurely strolling 
through the spacious grounds I came to some weeping- 
willows and, finding some seats beneath, sat down to 
enjoy the beauties of the surroundings. The scene was 
so restful to the eye; the silence broken only by the 
lazy droning of honeybees through the leaves over head 
and the occasional coo of a dove from a far-off field. 
I had been sitting there only a short time when I saw 
a very old man approaching—he must have been along 
in his eighties—wearing a long black cassock and hav- 
ing a very luxuriant beard. He came up to where I 
was sitting and took a seat directly opposite. I didn’t 
address him; neither did he address me, for he seemed 
to be in a deep meditation and presently I de 
tected him making the sign of the cross, so I sur- 
mised he was engaged in prayer. So there we 
sat in silence together. What a setting for a 
picture! The droning of the bees in the branches over- 
head, the distant call of the turtle dove from far down 
in the valley below,.... and an old man engaged in 
silent prayer. I don’t recall just what my thoughts 
were—I had a multitude of thoughts—but felt how well 
it would be if instead of our doing all the talking we 
would sometimes maintain a strict silence for a season 
and let God do the talking, and we listen, as He speaks 
to us through the beauties and wonders of nature. I 
have often thought of this scene since that beautiful 
mid-summer morning and wondered just how many 
prayers the good old man said in his eighty-odd years. 
But he’ll sit no more beneath the willow communing 
with his Maker for the axe-man has long since cut down 
the tree to make room for a large addition to the 
building, while the Grim Reaper has cut down the pious 
old man and he, too, is gone to make room for others. 
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All three letters that 


Editor’s Note: 
have come in this month are con- 
tributed by young persons concerned 
about spending their evenings away 


from home. Rather than have the 
Pilot reply too soon, it is thought 
best to give the elders a chance first 
to give their idea of this perennial 
problem. Parents are invited to 
answer these letters, and the Pilot 
will then help to find the solution. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear Editor: 

Not only your paper, but others 
that try to “reform” youth and to 
restore the home always take us 
younger set to task for wanting to 
be away from home in the evenings, 
making it, as we read in THE 
GRAIL, a place to eat and sleep. 
But let me, an 18 year old high 
school graduate, tell you why we 
don’t like to stay at home. It is 
because the home seems so dead. 
After a supper in silence Dad 
rushes into the living room, picks 
up the paper, has his nose in it 
until his favorite radio program 
comes on the air, and then we must 
all shut up so he won’t miss a word 
of it. The same with Mother. They 
never talk to you unless they ask 
you questions, suspicious questions, 
such as: What time did you get 
in last night? I heard you stagger- 
ing up the steps. I suppose you 
didn’t put any gas in the car? 

I'll grant the Mother and Dad 
have a right, a precious right, to 
keep tab on their boy, but is that 
all they can say to you? We get 
plenty tired of questions fired left 
and right. Why can’t they say 
something about themselves? We'd 
enjoy hearing some of their views 
on different world-wide problems, or 
something about their little romance 
before they were married, the parties 
and dances they attended. 


Another thing! There is such a 
big gap between Dad and us. Dad 
isn’t our Dad anymore, but the ol’ 
man. Why the ol’ man? Dad has, 
shall I say, the voice of experience. 
But me, his son! I just don’t know 
a thing; any new ideas which I 
have thought up are whims; I 
just don’t know any better, and Dad 
sadly exclaims, “I don’t know what 
this younger generation is coming 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


to. Do you suppose you'll ever 
learn? But you are young now; 
perhaps you will pick up a little as 
you grow older—I hope so anyway.” 
Encouraging, isn’t it? 

A High School Graduate 


Dear Editor: 

The folks at home are always 
hopping on me for running out 
every night. But can you blame me? 
If I stay at home all I do is sit 
around and listen to the family talk 
about the people next door (occasion- 
ally throwing in a remark of my 
own) or about the new styles or 
argue with a brother or sister about 
who’s going to use the car the next 
night. 

The plain fact is that the home 
fails to supply the action that most 
American boys demand. The re- 
lationship between the parents and 
their children is not powerful 
enough to counteract the attraction 
there is for the children to go out 
at nights. I realize that my parents 
like to have me around, and yet I 
let them enjoy that pleasure only 
too seldom. Is it my fault because 
I prefer not to stay at home or is it 
my parents’ fault? Doubtful 


Show Me the Way to Stay Home 


O yes, I am very familiar with the 
old slogan, “Be it ever so humble—” 
and all that follows, and I agree 
with the man who wrote it. I love 
my home, my parents, and every- 
thing connected with it. I guess 
everybody does. I love the peace 
and—there! I was going to say 
“quiet,” but that’s just where the 
rub comes in. I’m young, red-blood- 
ed full of life, excitable—and I 
crave action. I have’nt yet reached 
the age of twenty, and my love of 
excitement, noise, and laughter is 
still with me. Of course there is 
excitement, noise and laughter in my 
home, too,—the sort of excitement 
which arises when Dad tries to 
clean the wall-paper of the dining- 
room ceiling, with everyone standing 
about with mouth wide open, and 
nerves on edge for fear he will fall 
from his perilous perch on the 
ladder, the sort of noise which 
arises from all the neighborhood’s 
children gathering in one spot to 
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argue over who broke so-and-so’s doll 
or whose turn is next in riding 
Jimmy’s new bicycle; the sort of 
laughter which results from watch- 
ing the expression on big sister’s 
face when she discovers that some- 
one (and she has a pretty good idea 
who the someone is) has smeared 
limburger cheese on the lapel of her 
beau’s coat. Yes, I am compelled 
to admit that there is excitement, 
noise and laughter to be found at 
home, but I ask you to observe one 
thing—the childish note which all 
these examples strike. All these oc- 
currences were interesting to me not 
many years ago, but at the present 
time I can’t imagine myself standing 
there wondering whether or not Dad 
would fall from the ladder (I would 
probably be doing the job myself) ; 
I hardly think I would be very much 
annoyed at anyone’s stealing my 
right to a ride on Jimmy’s bicycle, 
and I hardly think I’d get any fun 
out of smearing limburger cheese on 
any young fellow’s coat. 

Yes, they are gone, those days 
when I planned for weeks how to 
pull off my next prank. Sometime 
when I am not going anywhere, I’d 
like to sit and talk them over with 
a friend—but somehow it seems I 
always have other things to do, other 
places to go, other interests. My 
job keeps me away from home all 
day, and while I’m working I have 
no chance to go out, and well, when 
a fellow reaches the age when he 
can always have a little change of 
his own in his pocket he just 
naturally feels a little more inde- 
pendent and free to go wherever he 


pleases (and what young fellow 
would not like to go wherever he 
pleases). 


Someday I guess I’ll settle down 
just like Mom and Dad did, just like 
many young people do when they’re 
married, but until that time comes, I 
guess I'll just keep on looking for 
the young lady who’ll make me set- 
tle down like that. Of course I 
guess I could settle down without 
the young lady; I’ve heard it’s been 
done before; but I believe I’ll just 
keep on looking till I find the one 
who can “show me the way to stay 
home.” H. N. 
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Claude Ehringer, O. S. B. 


TREASURE HUNTING 














If one hunts for treasures hidden by Captain 
Kidd, he will obviously not search an island dis- 
covered years after his death where he knows the 
buccaneer never landed his gold. Excuse the 
comparison,—if one seeks to find such a treasure 
as the Church which Christ has founded, historic- 
ally he must not search for it in a country he 
knows Christ never saw nor during an age He 
never lived. Yet there are many who believe that 
non-catholic Churches founded in America are 
Churches founded by Christ. Christ said, “Thou 
art Peter and upon Thee I will build My Church.” 
Peter lived, of course, during the time of our Lord 
and in the same country as Christ. Therefore we 
look for the Church which Christ founded in the 
place where and when Christ and Peter lived. 
That place was Jerusalem, the time, 33 A. D. 


The United States ff 
claims to be the abet- 
tors or originators of 
some one hundred and 
twenty five Churches. 
The telling facts are 
given by the United | 
States Government re- 
port on Religious . 
Bodies of 1926. 































































































NAME PLACE OF ORIGIN DATE FOUNDER Ee 
Catholic Jerusalem 33 A. D. Jesus Christ 
Lutheran Germany 1520 Martin Luther 
(22 Lutheran Bodies in U. S.) 

Protestant Episcopal United States 1792 Church of England 
Mennonites Switzerland 1550 Menno Simons 

(16 Mennonite Churches in U. S.) 

Presbyterian Geneva & Scotland 1560 Calvin & Knox 

Baptist (17 Bodies in U. S.) Amsterdam 1606 John Smyth 
Quaker (4 Bodies in U. 8S.) Great Britain 1624 George Fox 
Reformed Dutch Church in America New York 1628 Michaelis Jones 
Brethren German Baptist Germany 1708 Alexander Mack 
( Bodies in U. S.) 

Moravian (3 Bodies in U. S.) Saxony 1722 Nicholas Louis 
Reformed German Church in U. S. White Marsh, Pa. 1725 John Boehm 
Methodist (19 Bodies in U. S.) England 1744 John & Chas. Wesley 
United Brethren in Christ Lancaster, Pa. 1752 Wm. Otterbein 
Universalist Gloucester, Mass. 1780 John Murray 
Church of the New Jerusalem London 1787 Robt. Hindmarsh 
Evangelical Penn. 1803 Jacob Allbright 
Disciples of Christ Washington, Pa. 1809 Campbell 
Plymouth Brethren Dublin 1827 John Darby 
(6 Bodies in U. S.) 
Church of God in North America Harrisburg, Pa. 1829 Jacob Winnerbrenner 
Mormons 

1. Church of Jesus Christ of | 

Latter Day Saints. Fayette, N. J. 1830 Joseph Smith 

2. Reorganized. Wisconsin 1852 Brigham Young 
Adventists (5 Bodies in U. S.) Boston 1840 Wm. Miller 
Church of Christ Cincinnati 1849 Seceders from 

A. Campbell’s Church 

Salvation Army London 1865 Wm. Booth 
Reformed Episcopal Church New York 1873 David Cummings 
Church of Christ, (Scientist) Boston 1879 Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
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